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Architecture at the Royal Academy and 
at the Salon. 


7a HE Architectural 

UN) Aiaaraties Room at the Royal 
Academy contains a 
large proportion of 
good drawings, as 
far as draughtsman- 
ship and effect go, 
for this ornamental 
portion of architec- 
tural art isso much 
improved and ieodianed of late years, that it 
would be strange indeed if one moderately 
sized room could not be filled annually with 
at least good drawings of architecture. The 
collection is, however, of less interest than 
last year, from the want of leading works; 
there is nothing to turn to as the central 
feature, but rather a collection of drawings 
of a very varied nature and of which no 
example or no group can be said to 
be decisively predominant. The appearance 
of the room is not what it was last year, in 
a decorative sense, f%r there are no such large 
and powerful decorative studies as Mr. 
Heaton’s, for instance, to give brilliancy and 
colour to the room. Nor is there any pre- 
dominant tendency, among the designs 
shown, towards any special school or treat- 
ment of architecture. The stranger from a far 
country, entering this room, would be utterly 
puzzled to decide what was the prevalent 
architectural taste of the country in which 
he had found himself. Ife would see Gothic 
and Queen Anne and Renaissance side by 
side, with no evidence that there is much to 
choose between them according to the taste 
and critical opinion of the moment; it seems 
to be as haphazard a matter as the grouping 
of the drawings, which seem to be placed 
anyhow without regard to style or purpose or 
scale. 

It isa motley collection of drawings, mostly 
more or less meritorious, but generally small 
and often sketchy and picturesque, and such as 
it has not cost much more than draughtsman- 
ship to produce. There is nothing to be seen 
at the Academy like the learned and ela- 
borate studies of restoration of ancient build- 
ings, for instance, which are seen at the Salon ; 
and if it be said that these are unpractical 
and even in some sort pedantic, they represent 
@ side in the study and illustration of archi- 
tecture which we in England seem nearly to 
ignore, in our exhibitions of drawings at least, 
and some of them represent a degree of study 











and knowledge which is not often represented 
in the Academy architectural room. Here, 
indeed, it seems sufficient that a work has 
been executed, and is decently drawn, to 
secure it a place. At the Salon the intellec- 
tual training indicated by a drawing, even of 
a purely ideal restoration, goes for something. 

As to the various ways of drawing that are 
employed, a look round the collection shows 
that pen-and-ink line drawing still holds its 
own as the favourite method of giving pic- 
turesque representations of architecture. As 
this is a branch of art especially demanding 
precise delineation of detail, it is obvious that 
the details are more entirely in the draughts- 
man’s hands, if he have time and patience to 
give to them, than in any means of execution 
by brushwork, which is less the servant and 
more the master of the draughtsman, in 
regard to detail especially. Pure water- 
colour painting is only employed in a few 
cases, but it must be admitted that these 
include scme of the best drawings in the 
room. Brown ink line drawing, further 
sanctified by washes of brown for broad 
shadows, is @ means of _ representation 
which offers great attractions to some of the 
best draughtsmen who exhibit, as shown in 
Nos. 1854, 1887, 1924, 1966, and 1970. One 
or two of these exhibit that taste for leaving 
large spaces of untouched white in a drawing 
which the Americans have to a great extent 
brought into fashion, and which contributes 
strongly, no doubt, to giving brightness and 
glancing effect to a drawing, but which, like 
many other little discoveries in the way of 
effective architectural drawing, is_ rapidly 
degenerating into a sleight-of-hand which any 
one who is not thoroughly stupid can acquire 
and imitate. In regard to the pen-line 
drawings, we may observe, there is plenty 
of evidence of the progress made in 
artistic feeling and effect in this class of 
drawing of late years; the old school of hard 
and precise drawings of perspectives in pen 
line would not be tolerated now, and we find 
hatched pen drawings, such as Mr. Bidlake’s 
church, No. 1869, which have almost the 
breadth and brilliancy of water-colour. Of 
pencil drawing, a medium which has received a 
little more attention lately, there are not many 
examples in this exhibition ; one of the best is 
a sketch by Mr. H. Wilson of a corner of 
Canterbury Cathedral, the N.W. angle of the 
transept (1881), in which however that habit 
of stopping short the lines of light or shadow, 
and showing the extremities of them only, 
which has become (like leaving white spaces) 





a fashion in draughtsmanship, is carried to 
excess, and gives a too spotty effect to the 
drawing. Mr. Mallows’ drawing in the cloisters 
of Gloucester Cathedral is a good example of 
pencil drawing of a quieter style. No. 
1872 is, as far as we have observed, a 
solitary specimen of the class of eleva- 
tion conventionally shaded with the brush, 
in which the French delight, and which has 
its merits, though it is apt to seem cold and 
mechanical beside the best of our more 
picturesque English drawings. Of geome- 
trical elevations there are very few in the 
exhibition, and we have always regretted 
that there is not in the Academy architectural 
room a larger proportion of this more truly 
architectural manner of exhibiting designs, 
and less of mere picturesque drawing. 
Among the few elevations are two very 
agreeable geometrical coloured drawings of a 
brick house, by Mr. Wade (1825, 1833) to 
which we will refer more in detail subse- 
quently: 1845, by Mr. Ililton Nash is 
another; and Mr. Arthur E. Street exhibits 
an important set of geometrical drawings 
of his “ Halifax Cathedral, Nova Scotia.” 


Two large geometrical pen drawings 
of competition elevations for Edinburgh 
municipal buildings are exhibited (1908 
and 1925), but, though in good taste 


(except the tower, which is very 
certainly do not present any force or 
originality such as could explain their 
prominent position in the hanging, and they 
are unaccompanied by plans, which would 
have enabled one to understand their merits 
better. Plan seems at first glance to be 
almost entirely neglected in the exhibition; 
we find however that out of the 199 exhibitors 
in the architectural room, thirty-two have 
added plans of some kind to their drawings 
(sometimes only block plans), so that 
this important element in architectural 
design has received some little recognition. 

If we had to fix upon any one drawing 
as the central exhibit of the year, we 
should select Professor Aitchison’s _ richly 
coloured perspective view of the restored 
interior of the Tepidarium of Caracalla’s 
Thermee (1864), which hangs appropriately in 
the centre of the east wall, and forms a very 
interesting pendant to his remarkable series 
of lectures on Roman architecture of this 
class, which have recently been fully reported 
in our columns. This is a view taken looking 
down the centre of the great hall, roofed with 
the stilted and ribless vault of the Roman 
architects, the surfaces being covered with 
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gold arabesques (as they would now be called) 
on a deep blue ground, giving an almost 
Oriental richness of effect. The vault springs 
from great columns on each side, alternately 
of a red and a yellow veined marble, the 
colour effect and texture of which are 
shown with great care; these carry white 
marble Corinthian capitals with the usual 
slice of architrave also in white marble, 
which is very much toned down in the 
drawing, however, not being seen in full light, 
and therefore does not obtrude itself so much 
in contrast to the richly-coloured materials 
of the other portion as might otherwise have 
been the case. Opposite the eye is seen the 
entry into the further apartments, though a 
screen of much smaller columns of red marble, 
with an architrave and a relieving arch over. 
The floor is laid in bands and large squares of 
variously coloured marbles. The whole thing 
is very rich and effective, and a very fine 
specimen of architectural drawing in water- 
colour. Near this hangs Mr. Daniel 
Brade’s perspective view of his competi- 
tion design for the facade of Milan 
Cathedral (1855), a ‘em drawing lightly 
tinted, with a blue sky above; by an over- 
sight in colouring, the same blue of about the 
same intensity is used on the lights of the 
large mullioned and traceried window which 
forms the central feature, the result of which 
is that we seem to look through the facade as 
if it were only a skeleton building. Other- 
wise this is a fine drawing and in many 
respects a fine design, though far too English 
for the situation. There are five portals, a 
large central one and two _ subordinate 
ones on each side ; the central mass is flanked 
by great buttresses square on plan which rise 
into spirelets on each side of the gable ; the 
great central arch, within which is the 
west window, is much stilted above what 
should be the springing line judging from the 
treatment of the adjoining portions, an effect 
which is not very satisfactory to the eye. 
‘here is a tower at each extremity of the 
facade, with a recessed portion between it and 
the centre with two subordinate gables, 
answering to the two portals below. The 
details are generally in a very good style of 
Gothic; much better, admittedly, than that 
of the bulk of the cathedral. It seems rather 
a mistake however, to have treated some of 
the arcades in the upper portion with such 
large foliations of the plate-tracery order; the 
chord of each of the two curves of the folia- 
tion must, to judge from the scale of the 
figures in the drawing, be at least 5 ft., and 
these details tend to lessen the scale of the 
front, which is nevertheless a fine conception, 
and one of which its author may be proud. 

Mr. Henry Holiday contributes a beautiful 
“yr of decorative design, “ Of such is the 

‘ingdom of Heaven” (1,824), by far the 
most important thing of this class in the 
room, and which ought to have had a more 
central position. It is in five compartments, 
a wide one with two narrow ones on 
each side; in the ‘centre is Christ enthroned, 
a woman with an infant on one side and one 
leading an older child on the other side; a rain- 
bow and flying angels fill up the composition 
above,and below a riverissues from beneath the 
throne and flows from right to left as the base 
of the whole composition. From each side 
beautiful and graceful angel figures approach 
with children. It may be instructive to com- 

are this fine and intellectual allegory with 
NM r. Strudwick’s piece of Medieval childishness 
in the New Gallery, to which reference is made 
in another column. The drawing is in light- 
red crayon, with blue for the river and the 
portions of sky above, and a very delicate blue 
for the nimbi. We take it however that this 
drawing isin the nature of a cartoon, and does 
not represent the colour in which the work 
would be carried out. 

Among the more noteworthy drawings is 
the first in the collection, Mr. Sedding’s 
geometrical drawing of one bay of the nave of 
the church in Sloane-street. This is a line 
drawing mostly in brown ink, with a little 
touch of colour en the upper portion of the 
windows to indicate the effect intended on the 
glass. The ground story windows are circular- 





headed, with five lights, with tracery in Perpen- 
dicular style or nearly so (for this is not a mere 
reproduction of Gothic details); above it two 
stringcourses mark off aspace which forms a 
kind of frieze with paintings on it; these are 
drawn and shaded in line and give no indica- 
cation of colour or material. Above this the 
bay is occupied by a narrow two-light 
clearstory window with blank wall on either 
hand. On the lower part of the piers are 
statues (bronze?) under canopies. This is a 
very original piece of work; it would have 
been more thoroughly intelligible if a plan of 
the bay had been added. 

The centre of the south wall is occupied by 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Hotel Métropole for Brighton 
(1917), a large red building, but whether brick 
or terra-cotta appears not very clearly. His 
most important contribution however is 
“Liverpool University College—Brownlow- 
street Front” (1902), which we believe is a 
terra-cotta-faced building. This is a very 
picturesque composition. One third from the 
right hand end of the elevation rises a large 
square tower corbelled out for a great clock 
stage above; to right of this is the staircase, 
shown outwardly by the position of the win- 
dows ; this wing, beyond the staircase, is pro- 
duced to an octagon at the angle, but filled up 
by a smaller circular tower with a conical 
roof. This portion of the building is very 
massive in appearance, each bay being 
divided by an octagonal buttress finishing above 
the roof-line in a kind of stump, with no 
ornament. On the other side of the great 
tower everything is changed; the building is 
lower and with a more domestic character, a 
straight cornice interrupted by three small 
gables, and below these a continuous line of 
arcading partially pierced for windows, 
partially solid. Below this, between gabled 
Oe ona. are large pointed windows in two 
ights, below again square-headed windows. 
A massive stone (or granite?) plinth, about 
six feet high, forms a base to the whole com- 
ag and binds it together. This is one of 

Ir. Waterhouse’s most successful and pic- 
turesque designs. 

This is picturesqueness within strictly 
architectural and formal lines; some of the 
best drawings in the room illustrate the 
tendency of the day to seek for effect by 
what may be called the heaping up of build- 
ings rather than designing them. Mr, Pryce’s 
exceedingly picturesque ‘ Church at Bar- 
mouth ” (1921) is an example of this; it is on 
a steep and hilly site, it must be admitted, 
which gives a kind of excuse for this kind of 
treatment. Mr. Belcher sends an extra- 
ordinary and most original design for a 
church at Maida Hill (1928), which cer- 
tainly has the merit of being like nothing one 
has seen before. This and others we shall 
have the opportunity of describing more in 
detail in subsequent notices. Among other 
drawings that are prominent may be 
just mentioned now Mr. Stokes’s “St. 
Clare’s Church, Sefton Park, Liverpool” 
(1910, 1913), the interior of which we 
illustrate this week. Mr. Robson sends 
an interior view of the Reading - room 
at the People’s Palace; Mr. T. G. Jackson a 
view of the Campanile at Zara (1878) and 
a drawing of the fine tower which he pro- 

oses for St. John the Baptist, Wimbledon 
1849); Mr. Jas. Brooks is represented by 
two of his Liverpool Cathedral drawings, an 
interior of the Church of the Good Shepherd 
at Hampstead (1926), and a large design for a 
house at Rondebosch, Cape Town (1997) ; Mr. 
Pearson is represented by a drawing of his 
new buildings for the University Library 
Cambridge (1967); Professor Aitchison con- 
tributes decorative work in the shape of 
designs for the wall and for the ceiling of a 
billiard-room (1852, 1879). These and others 
we will speak more particularly of hereafter; 
but we will devote our further remarks at 
present to the kindred exhibition at the Paris 
Salon, to which we may not have the oppor- 
tunity of returning in detail. 

The universal Exhibition, which will open 
almost at the same time as the Salon, will be 
no little injury to the latter, financially and 
otherwise, though the Salon is not in a general 
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way inferior to that of last year, and the 
architectural department, though perhaps 
presenting no very remarkable works, is of 
considerable interest. 

As this year is the centenary of the Reyo- 
lution, which is in fact the raison d’étre of the 
ey Exhibition, one is naturally led to speak 

rst of the designs which are exhibited for 
the monument which is to recall this historic 
| and which it is proposed to erect in 
the Place du Carrousel. The subject ought to 
prove a sufficiently suggestive one, though it 
can hardly be said that any one of the exhi- 
bitors of designs for this object have fairly 
risen to the occasion. 

First come four frames of drawings by M. 
Lheureux, a fine draughtsman who has more- 
over paid much attention to decorative detail - 
but he has hardly hit the mark here. In rch 
centre of the Place du Carrousel he raises 
quadrangular pyramid relieved with porticoes, 
colonnadesand statues, surmounted by a spheri- 
cal cupola carrying a colossal group of sculp- 
ture. Imagine this central part surrounded 
by lateral porticoes surmounted by statues in 
gilt bronze, and you have an imperfect idea of 
a design the general appearance of which at a 
distance recalls a Hindi temple, or perhaps 
more nearly resembles some of those construc- 
tions in sugar on which the confectioners 

ride themselves. The section shows an 
internal luxuriance of bas-reliefs and frescoes 
representing or symbolising scenes in the 
Revolution, in which the costumes do not lend 
themselves very well to a design which in its 
main lines is rather antique than modern. 

The design by M. Bruneau is much better, 
if not an ideal one. In the midst of porticoes 
which support statues of celebrated personages 
rises an immense central pavilion with open- 
ings on each face and surmounted by a solid 
monumental-looking dome, which is crowned 
by a group in gilt bronze. The design how- 
ever, which is continued by colonnades ex- 
tended right and left, has little architectural 
relation with the buildings of the Tuileries 
and the Louvre, the existence of which, in 
fact, though they form the framework of the 
whole scene, seems entirely forgotten in most 
of the designs. The design by M. Loviot 
resuscitates the old and one would have 
thought exploded fallacy of a colossal Corin- 
thian column carrying a statue, and resting 
on a base with a colonnade in front of it 
supporting a pediment ; the whole presenting 
vaguely the idea of the Madeleine serving for 
the basement of the Vendéme column a good 
deal magnified. M. L8viot, however, makes 
amends in his Girondin monument, of which 
the plaster model is exhibited. On a circular 
surbase ornamented with a triglyph frieze, 
and with metopes bearing the names of the 
Girondins who were victims of the Revolu- 
tion, is a pedestal also circular, covered with 
inscriptions, on which is a figure of the 
Republic holding a banner; around the base 
are seated statues symbolising Liberty, 
Instruction, La Gironde, &c. Ali the sculp- 
tural portion, designed and executed by M. 
Cordonnier, is fine in character and design. 

M. Dutocgq, whom we meet ayain further 
on with a design for a mairie at Lyons, ex- 
hibits in conjunction with M. Gaudez a de- 
sign for a monument to be erected at Lyons 
“41a gloire de la République,” in which he 
seems to have been considerably haunted by 
the recollection of the monument in the Place 
de la République at Paris. The statue, holding 
an olive bough, is a reproduction of that of 
M. Morice, and on the base is a figure of a 
seated warrior with a remarkable family re- 
semblance to one of the figures by M. Dubois 
which adorns the monument of Lamoriciere 
at Nantes. i 

To say truth, among these various more 
or less grandiose mcnumental “ projets, 
one alone seems to us to be happily 


conceived, that which M. Boileau, the 
clever architect of the “Bon Marché, 
Mdme. 


has designed as a monument to 
Boucicaut, the foundress of that well-known 
establishment; a design unpretending and 
very satisfactory in effect. A square base 


supports a pyramid of the same plan sur- 
2 "a At the 
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base of the pyramid a seated female figure 
holds a medallion of Madame Boucicaut on 
which a little child places a garland. We 
may notice also among the class of monu- 
ments, as worth mention, a fountain erected 
at Bayeux (Calvados) from the designs of 
M. Genuys, and which he terms specially a 
“decorative” fountain, though some of the 
details hardly bear out this expression. 

The sketches of travelling sketchers are 
not so numerous as usual this year, and among 
those that are exhibited there are few of the 
right kind, few of those lightly-touched im- 
pressions of travel finished on the spot, which 
when adequately handled represent the per- 
fection of architectural sketching. It must 
be admitted, however, that many of the 
works of this class, which used to be much 
more numerous, would find their proper place 
in the watercolour room rather than in the 
architectural collection, and as they stand in 
the way of the adequate illustration of archi- 
tecture proper, it is perhaps as well that they 
are less in evidence than formerly. Among 
the number M. Ghesquier, who illustrated 
Spain for us last year, exhibits a pretty 
water-colour drawing of the Hotel de 
Ville at Loos; M. Clausse has some 
rather rough-and-tumble sketches of Cordova 
and Grenada; M. Goutier shows us the in- 
terior of St. Sophia depicted with precision 
and hardness; very hard also are the sketches 
done during a tour in the East, by M. Grafft. 
We may notice for especial praise the sketches 
by Mr. Whitney Warren, in Holland and in 
France, slight in execution but showing much 
taste and ability. M.Gonvers has this year 
confined himself to Paris, and given us a 
series of very pretty sketches of the Seine 
bridges from Bercy to Auteuil. We may 
also notice the water-colours in which M. 
Villevieille has made a special feature of 
views of Fontainebleau, and the views of 
the church of St. Mark at Venice by M. 
Charles Normand, the young and zealous 
secretary of the Société des Amis des Monu- 
ments Parisiens. 

Restorations of ancient monuments occupy 
a considerable place this year. In this class 
of works the contribution of M. Paul Esquié 
is the leading architectural work of the Salon. 
This young architect has chosen as his subject 
the restoration of the sumptuous buildings 
which the Emperor Hadrian constructed at 
Tibur, now Tivoli, the scene over which 
Horace lingers so lovingly. The great “ villa” 
of Hadrian was supposed to have enclosed, 
within a circuit of ten miles round, a 
kind of abridgment of the wonders of 
the then known world. There was to 
be seen within its limits the Pecile at 
Athens, the Vale of Tempe &c.; it had its 
baths quarter, that of the theatres, that of the 
temples, and so on. The remains of these 
which still exist on the side of thickly- 
wooded hills have been shown by M. Esquié 
in a drawing which may almost be called a 
landscape, treated in a broad and monumental 
fashion. The restoration of the north-west 
facade of the villa is very remarkable, showing 
the greatest delicacy of detail, drawing and 
colouring, especially in the portion where the 
gallery of the basement is seen through the 
galleries which are in strong sunlight, and 
of which the decorative features are 
beautifully indicated. Above the courts and 
walled gardens rise a crowd of statues form- 
ing the sculptural decorations of the porticoes, 
and rising above this mass of buildings of 
various outline are seen a high campanile and 
the dome of the Prytaneum. The drawings 
Showing the section of the Nymphzum in its 
actual state, and the restored building with 
its fountains, its rich interior decoration, and 
its portals veiled by hangings, are also remark- 
ably fine. In this extremely interesting 
collection of drawings M. Esquié has given 
proof both of talent and learning. 

, The drawings of M. Redon also exhibit 
wie of his subject and great power of 
peusitsmanship. Those of the Temple of 

oncord (existing state and restoration) are 
executed in a very broad and powerful style. 
bap restoration of the Villa Medicis exhibits 

great deal of fine detail drawn with great 





precision. The drawings of the Temple of 
Rameses at Luxor, by M. Gayet, exhibit a 
complete knowledge of Egyptian architecture, 
though they have the defect of accentuating 
rather too strongly the brilliant but crude 
polychromy of the decoration. 

M. Fournereau has deveted seven large 
frames of drawings to the restoration of the 
royal pagoda of Angkor-Vat. In this draw- 
ing there is an extraordinary entanglement of 
sections of mouldings and of all kinds of 
ornaments worked out in a most complete 
manner by M. Fournereau, who has contri- 
buted so much to bring to the knowledge of 
Europeans the characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of Khmer and Cambodia. 

Among the numerous restorations of the 
monuments of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance we may mention that of a chim- 
neypiece of the Henri II. period at Fontaine- 
bleau by M. A. Boitte, the restoration of an 
old and curious house at Brive by M. Gohier, 
and that of the apse of Notre Dame at Wassy 
(Haute-Marne) by M. Descaves, an important 
work executed for the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques. Nor must we omit to 
mention the four drawings by M. Lizain re- 
presenting the restoration of the chateau of 
Vaux Praslin, the celebrated residence of 
Surintendant Fouquet. 

There is no doubt that these archeological 
studies, so much in vogue in France at 
present, exercise a considerable influence on 
the taste of the architects of the day; but in 
spite of these examples or ideals of grand 
work, it must be confessed that the majority 
of the modern church designs exhibited are 
remarkably feeble in style. Among acrowd of 
mediocrities in this part of the collection, we 
may single out as above the average a design 
by M. Paul Gout, the chapel of Notre Dame 
de Creisker at St. Pol de Léon (Finisterre) ; 
and two other churches, that of Notre Dame 
de Prouille (Aube) by M. Saintpére, and 
that of L’Argentiére, by M. Baussan. 

Modern architecture, which begins of late 
years to take a more important place in {the 
Salon, is represented this year by numerous 
drawings of which we have only space to 
mention a few of the principal ones. 

The salle-i-manger of the Chateau de Gaille- 
fontaine by M. Bir is decorative enough in 
effect though somewhat mannered. A better 
design is the billiard-room added by M. Dubois 
to an old house at Roubaix. M. Guillaume 
has shown, in a highly-finished water-colour 
drawing, an interior of the drawing-room in 
the villa of M. Faure, the eminent vocalist, 
at Etretat. M. Leidenfrost, who out of the 
old chateau of Léchelle de France has created 
thenew Chateau de Beaumont, gives a fine view 
of this building in red brick, with high-pitched 
roofs, designed in the style of the Renaissance. 
M. Vaudoyer’s Chateau de la Garenne shows 
a picturesque combination of red brick with 
half-timber work. M. Antonin Durand has 
devoted himself to utilitarian architecture, in 
the shape of a “maison bourgeoise” which 
he has erected at Beziers, the ground-floor 
of which is occupied by a café, which would 
hardly be out of place in Paris, considering 
the style of its pilastered facade. 

Among buildings in the class of civil archi- 
tecture we find three designs for a Mairie for 
the town of Calais, designs sent in a competi- 
tion the result of which we have not heard. 
At any rate the design by M. Paul Wallon is 
a fine one in a broad and effective manner. 
That by M. Dutocq also is a meritorious 
design, and a good set-off against his monu- 
ment for Lyons of which we have before 
spoken. M. Dutocq, whose design for 
the Mairie of Neuilly-sur-Seine has 
been published in the Builder, is a young 
architect who has probably a good future 
before him, possessing a knowledge of the 
practical requirements of many different 
classes of buildings, with considerable ability 
in decorative design. The third design is by 
M. Bernard, who also exhibits a competition 
design for the new Hotel de Ville at Vin- 
cennes. These two designs do not seem 
equal to the occasion, and rather have the 
appearance of Mairies for a suburban quarter. 

fe come now to the Ecole 





des Beaux! 


Arts drawings, among which we may 
notice the design by M. Astruc for a large 
passenger railway-station arranged on the 
German system. It is a pupil’s design pre- 
pared in competition for a diploma of the Ecole, 
but treated with much care, and showing that 
its author possesses a good deal of practical 
perception combined with the hand of an able 
draughtsman. A design for a theatre by M. 
Allorge is another of the diploma competition 
designs, well planned internally, with afacade 
which, though a little heavy, shows a sim- 
plicity of line and self-restraint in design 
rather rare in the designs of young students, 
who are generally disposed rather to exagge- 
rate their exterior decoration. 

A design for a circus for the town of 
Brussels by M. Dauvergne is worth attention ; 
also a very original one by M. Trilhe for 
ransforming into a concert promenade the 
large basin for the “ distribution des eaux” 
at Ourcy, situated on the boulevard de Batig- 
nolles, without reducing the required volume 
of water. The design, which shows a great 
deal of elegant polychromatic decoration, 
includes provision for a flower-market also. 
It has the merit that it would conceal, 
behind some graceful and picturesque struc- 
tures, a very uninviting corner of Paris; but 
it is not likely that it will ever be executed. 

We ought not to terminate this necessarily 
brief notice of the Paris architectural exhibits 
without a word on the designs which have 
relation to the Great Exhibition, They are 
not very numerous, and are mostly devoted to 
interior decorative treatment. Among them 
the more important are designs fora grand 
entrance to the principal gallery, by M. 
Bertrand; and a design for a “ brasserie” 
restaurant in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, by 
M. Bisler. 

On the whole it may said that the archi- 
tectural show at the Salon has in the main a 
character of praiseworthy mediocrity, always 
excepting the restoration of Hadrian’s villa 
by M. Esquié, before named, which alone can 
be spoken of as a work of genius. 








A BOOK ON STRATA FLORIDA. 


aN the Buclder for October 13 of. last 
ww year we gave some account of the 
Seq| excavations that had been made on 
fated the site of the once-famous Abbey 
of Strata Florida in South Wales, something 
over twenty miles to the north-west of 
Builth, the largest town in the district’ in 
which the Abbey was situated. The excava- 
tions were made under the direction of Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams, architect, whose inte- 
rest was attracted to the ruins when making 
a survey of a proposed line of railway from 
Rhayader to Aberystwith about five and 
twenty years ago, and he then entertained 
the project of examining into the history of 
the Abbey and into the remains on the site. 
The excavations have been already made, and 
many details of the Abbey recovered, and in 
our former article we gave the plan as 
restored by Mr. Williams; an early transi- 
tional church with a short choir and three 
square chapels against the east wall of each 
transept. We also gave at the same time 
some sections of piers and mouldings. 

The restored plan, which was shown com- 
plete on that occasion, is shown in Mr. 
Williams’s book on the Abbey, now _pub- 
lished,* so shaded as to exhibit in black the 
portions which remain standing up to any 
considerable height, those of which there 
are distinct traces shaded, and those of 
which no remains exist white. There is, 
we are bound to say, very little black on 
this plan; only two-thirds of the west wall, 
and the north-west angle of the north tran- 
sept. The main lines of the rest of the 
plan are however quite made out, so 
far as the church is concerned, the white 
portions here only consisting of some of the 
piers of the nave. A great many interestin 
pieces of detail have however been found, 


* “* The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida : its history 
and an account of the excavations made on its site.” B 
Stephen y Williams, F,R.1.B.A, (London: Whiting 
Co. 1839, 
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and the plates we are enabled to give this 
week from the careful drawings made by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith will show how 
singular is the detail of the west door, and 
that some other portions of the carved orna- 
ment discovered have, like many other speci- 
mens of Medizval detail from Wales, a 
character of their own, quite distinct from 
what we usually meet with in the English 
counties. As may be seen from the details of 
carving given, as well as from others which 
we are unable to give, interlacing ornament 
is a decided tendency in the 
the men who built Strata Florida; 
character, in short, is to a certain ex- 
tent Keltic. The west doorway, with its 
mouldings tied up in bandages ending in 
scrolls, is anything but admirable to our 
thinking, but it is sufficiently curious and un- 
usual to be well worth illustrating. The 
restored capital of the nave piers is based on 
the remains of a respond, giving the plan of 
the pier, and on various fragments which have 
been found. As we have not seen these, and 
they are not illustrated in the book, we can 
form no judgment as to the validity of the 
restoration, which forms a remarkable-looking 
capital, and if accepted as authentic, may be 
added to the various forms of transitional 
- capital already in existence. There is, it will 
be observed, no necking to it. The bases of 
the pier shafts reposed on pedestals about 
7 ft. high, as given in the restored elevation of 
the nave arcade, the pedestal being extended 
so as to be about 9 ft. wide in the longitu- 
dinal direction of the church, but transversely 
little wider than the pier above, or about 
4 ft. 

Mr. Williams devotes a considerable por- 
tion of his book to the history of the founders 
of the Abbey, in three chapters teeming with 
impossible-looking Welsh names, and of which 
the interest to the general reader will not we 
fear be very great, but it forms a useful 
archeological record. We observe that it is 
stated that the Welsh Cistercians selected the 
wildest and most barren spots for their 
abbeys, in this respect hardly resembling 
their English brethren, who studied seclusion 
in their sites; but as seclusion was generally 
best obtained in a valley, they naturally 
attained, along with this object, that of repose 
and beauty of scenery. 

The Cambrian Archeological Society, which 
was founded in 1846, made Strata Florida one 
of the objects of its first annual meeting in 
1847, when the pavement and existing walls 
were laid bare for théir inspection, and several 
discoveries of tombstones, tiles, and various 
carved details were made on that occasion. 
Mr. Williams gives a drawing of a much 
dilapidated cup of no particular interest in 
regard to design, but which has for long been 
supposed to have miraculous qualities of 
curing diseases, and used to be lent to various 
afflicted persons in exchange for the deposit 
of money or valuables, to be returned on the 
receipt of the cup again. According to the 
author, this - “ere is still flourishing 
among the people. 

The recent more thorough excavations were 
made in 1887, and afforded Mr. Williams the 
opportunity of preparing a plan of the site. 

races of the action of fire were everywhere 
found on the building, fragments of charred 
wood and melted lead turned up among the 
déibris. The walls had been plastered, and 
Mr. Williams thinks that after the fire in 
1284 the monks whitewashed the walls to 
hide the traces of it, as ee of mould- 
ings were found with several coats of white- 
wash on them. We are told that four kinds 
of stone were used for the piers, a coarse hard 
sandstone, a fine-grained yellow sandstone 
(New Red), a purple sandstone of rather 
slatey texture, and an oolite, probably from 
Gloucestershire or Somersetshire. The stone- 
work of the main walling as shown in the 
illustration of the west doorway is very 
rough, as will be seen, and suggests the con- 
clusion that the exterior was plastered. 

When the building has been cleared and 
properly fenced, a custodian is to be appointed 
to take charge of it, and probably more relics 
may be discovered eventually. Meanwhile 
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Mr. Williams’s very complete account, in 
which we believe everything that has already 
been discovered is illustrated, may be recom- 
mended to the reader as an excellent archzo- 
logical monograph on the remains of a very 
remarkable and interesting ecclesiastical 
structure. 








NOTES. 


=ma\l the April meeting of the Berlin 
Archeological Society, Dr. Furt- 
wingler made some interesting 
Ptaeetes) remarks on the recently identi- 
fied head of Eubuleus, by Praxiteles, to 
which, some time ago, we drew attention. 
He holds it not to be part of a statue, but 
to have been simply a bust. The idea of a 
bust is usually associated with Roman rather 
than Greek work, at least as regards the 
fourth century B.c. Dr. Furtwingler, how- 
ever, points out that we have an analogy in the 
busts of the Dioscuri, on coins of Mantinea, 
of the fourth century B.c.; they are repre- 
sented as placed on an altar table, and the same 
may have been the case with the Eubuleus 
head. Dr. Furtwingler claims to have 
arrived quite independently at the conclusion 
that ee in question was an original work 
by Praxiteles. Few will question his autho- 
rity, and this double identification greatly 
strengthens the probability that the attribu- 
tion is correct. At the same meeting he also 
drew attention, in speaking of a monograph 
by Dr. Hoffman, to the Stroganoff replica of 
the Apollo Belvidere. It will be remembered 
that Stephani alleged that the Belvidere 
Apollo must be restored brandishing the egis, 
instead of drawing the bow. It now appears 
that the arm of the Stroganoff statuette, on 
which all this is based, is, according to the 
opinion of two specialists, falsely restored. It 
has belonged to a Hermes, and the supposed 
eegis is a fragment of the purse so often held 
by Hermes in Roman statues. An account of 
the meeting, at which Dr. Furtwingler spoke, 
appears in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift April 27. 


view of the forthcoming visit by the 
British Association to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
some inhabitants have set up a “ Memorial 
Tablet Fund” for the marking of certain 
houses in their midst which are associated with 
the boyhood or career of their most famous 
fellow townsmen. Amongst those worthies 
rank Mark Akenside, the poet (1721-1770), 
son of a butcher, who settled as a physician in 
London after graduating at Leyden in 1744; 
William, now Lord, Armstrong, who in 1846, 
being then thirty-six years of age, quitted the 
legal profession in order to establish the 
Elswick works; Thomas Bewick (1753- 
1828), born at Cherry Burn, in Ovingham, 
and apprenticed in his fifteenth year to Ralph 
Beilby, of Newcastle, engraver, with whom 
he subsequently became a partner; John 
Brand (1743-1806), antiquary, and historian 
of his native town and county, latterly rector 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, by Billingsgate ; Cuthbert, 
Lord Collingwood (1750-1810), who com- 
manded the Royal Sovereign at Trafalgar; 
Nicholas Durham, Wicliffe’s adversary ; 
William Elstob (1673-1714), sometime rector 
of St. Swithin with St. Mary Bothaw, Lon- 
don, learned in the Saxon tongue; Charles 
Hutton (1737-1823), son of a colliery viewer, 
the mathematician and civil engineer, by the 
illustration of whose work upon mensuration 
Bewick first came into notice ; together with 
John, Earl of Eldon (1751-1838), Lord Chan- 
cellor, and William, Lord Stowell (1745- 
1836), sons of William Scott, a Newcastle 
factor or coal-fitter, who were born at 
Heworth, on Tyne-side, and received their 
early education in the Royal Free Grammar 
School at Newcastle. 











HE Garrick Theatre, of which we gave 
illustrations and some description in the 
Builder for June 30, 1888, and which has just 
been opened under the management of Mr. 
Hare, is planned by the same architect (Mr. 





Emden) and built on much the same general 


lines as the Court Theatre, but has great 








advantages of situation, and is, on the whole. 
better arranged in regard to the position and 
planning of exits and entrances than the 
Court. Owing to the space at command ijt 
has been possible to arrange the standing-room 
for the queues (as the French call them) of pit 
and gallery audience in long passages com- 
pletely shut out from interference with 
public traffic, and capable of containin 

nearly as many as would fill those parts 
of the houses; and the arrangements for 
controlling the audience in entering and 
for facilitating their exit are such that there 
seems the least possible excuse for any con- 
fusion or crowding in either case. The ad- 
vantage to the public generally of having 
this separate standing-room for collecting in 
is obvious when we observe the inconvenience 
caused by the collection of the pit audience as 
the Lyceum, forming a crowd across the foot- 
walk, or the guewe which extends along the 
footwalk of Shaftesbury-avenue from the pit 
door of the Lyric Theatre. The theatre is 
built on the system which will now probably 
be much adopted, of sinking it half-way below 
the ground, so that the labour of ascending 
and descending staircases is halved between the 
audience, and no parts of the interior are so far 
from the street as is the case on the ordinary 
system ; an advantage to the gallery audience 
not perhaps quite appreciated by the stall 
audience who pay at ten times the rate. At 
all events, there are two sides to the question. 
One result of the arrangement is that a 
pumping-engine is required to clear the cellar 
beneath the stage of water on occasion, as 
it is below the level of all drains. The 
theatre is internally a very pretty one; the 
decorations of the entrance-hall and foyer are 
rich and effective, though not presenting any- 
thing noteworthy in design; indeed, they 
would hardly harmonise with the exterior if 
they did. Architectural art, in the true sense, 
seems to be kept at a safe distance in all our 
new theatres. The woodwork (doors &c.) of 
the best portions of the house is of solid and 
effective design. The pit is a large one, with 
tip-up cushioned seats, pockets for pro- 
grammes, brass rings for sticks and umbrellas, 
all of which care for the comfort of this im- 
portant portion of the audience is an advance 
in theatrical civilisation; and as each rerson 
has necessarily a separate seat there can be 
no crushi The stalls are luxuriously com- 
fortable, with caverns formed under each seat 
for the hats or cloaks of the next row of occu- 
pants. The band is in the usual position in 
front of the stage, not underneath. The 
management has declined so far to enter 
on the fireproof curtain system,—perhaps 
excusably, considering some of the recent 
failures and the iillenmes of opinion on 
the subject. The construction of the 
auditorium is fireproof, like that of Terry’s 
and the Court, but as to the much-vaunted 
system of hanging the tiers, without columns, 
* toe is a word to be said. The architectural 
effect is exceedingly bad, and there is a look of 
insecurity about it, and we confess we should 
rather like to see the constructional detail 
showing how the stability of these semi- 
circular galleries hung in the air is secured. 
Looking up from the stalls, again, we see the 
ceiling of the auditorium as a separate decora- 
tive circular roof, beyond which is seen the 
roof over the gallery, with architecturally an 
exceedingly bad and patch-work effect. 
Moreover the tiers, which are rather un- 
usually deep from back to front, are too close 
down on each other, and the effect from the 
back of the upper circle is like looking on 
the stage through a horizontal slit, while the 
gallery audience, with the back of the central 
ceiling presented to them, seem shut out of the 
house altogether. We cannot consider this the 
way to build a theatre either for architectural 
effect or for the comfort of a great part of the 
audience ; it is all very well to say every one 
can see the stage, but one does not want to 
look at the stage through a peephole, and we 
doubt if most people would not prefer a 
column or standard at intervals to seeing this 
mass of apparently unsupported construction 
over them, especially with so little height and 





such an appearance of the ceiling almost 
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closing upon them. In this respect the new 
theatre is unsatisfactory, and not to be taken 
as a model. 








Wwe commented last week upon an article 
reprinted by a contemporary from the 
American periodical, Harper’s Young People, 
in which “ railroading ” is spoken of as a pro- 
fession “calling in ringing tones for men to 
enter.” We confessed, in passing, to a little 
uncertainty as to whether this term signified 
railway engineering, or railway management; 
but, if the latter meaning be intended, it must 
be admitted that, in one respect at least, 
American “railroading” is crying aloud for 
men. Many of those now entrusted with the 
management are freely accused of betraying 
their trust, competition having degenerated 
into the most flagrantly unfair and heartless 
“discrimination.” The laws are evaded 
in multifarious ways in order to obtain 
¢rafliic,—trusts and other forms of concen- 
trated capital being secretly favoured to such 
an extent that smaller rivals are crushed out 
ef existence altogether. Closing of works, 
and enforced idleness, and consequent distress, 
necessarily ensue. Detection in underhand 
favouritism occasionally follows, and we have 
at various times called attention to lawsuits 
which have resulted. The law is framed 
with every desire and intention to protect the 
weak, but it is frequently rendered practically 
inoperative through the powerful influence of 
the “almighty dollar.” Only last Saturday 
the 7imes drew attention to a statement re- 
cently made by an American railway specialist, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who says that 
the railway managers, especially in the 
Western States, are notorious for “an utter 
disregard of those fundamental ideas of 
truth, fair play, and fair dealing which lie 
at the foundation, not only of Christian 
faith, but of civilisation itself.” Of 
course the initial blame rests with the un- 
serupulous projectors of new and unnecessary 
lines, who withdraw from the enterprises soon 
after they are floated. Our Consul at Phila- 
delphia remarked in his last report that the 
greater portion of the lines through the 
Western wilderness were laid in advance of 
the natural need for them. Once laid, they 
must, of course, attract business; and the 
crying need appears to be for managers who 
will effect the desired end by other means 
than those which have drawn down denun- 
clations such as that just quoted. Integrity 
and firmness are apparently the essential 
qualifications, and it is equally necessary that 
the managers should be loyally supported by 
the directorate, for without such co-operation, 
reform is quite hopeless. 





‘ hears original plans of proposed alterations 
to St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, 
2 sage by Mr. H. J. Blanc, have been set 
aside, and he has prepared a new and greatly- 
improved set, which have been accepted. 
According to these plans, the upper gallery has 
been dispensed with, and additional accommo- 
dation, in lieu of it, is to be obtained by throw- 
ing out transepts to the north and south of the 
church and by adding an apsidal projection at 
the east end. The transepts have a projection 
of 14 feet, are 44 in width, and will have 
galleries which will be carried round 
three sides of the church. Accommodation 
is to be found for 3,000, and room for the 
choir and elders, with the organ, will be 
found in the apse, in front of which will stand 
the pulpit. Externally the body of the church 
will undergo a complete transformation, but 
the spire will be left intact. There will not 
be towers at the north-west and south-west 
angles, as originally contemplated, but the 
apse will be flanked by towers rising to a 
aight of 100 ft., finished with conical roofs. 
Iver the apse there will be a pediment with 
circular opening in the centre, and the tran- 
= — also have pediments, decorated 
: . oral scrolls and supported by columns 
: seormnpened: upen a rusticated basement- 
3 ry. The ridge of the roof is broken by a 
omed ventilating-lantern. The cost of re- 
“onstruction is estimated at 14,0007, 





Sie Spring Exhibition of the Society of 

Painters in Watercolours contains a 
larger proportion of important works of the 
first order than their last very remarkable 
winter show, though it is not up to the level all 
round of that rather memorable exhibition. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt has contented himself with 
one splendid work, of larger size than he 
usually contributes to this exhibition, a view 
of “ Windsor Castle” (19) from the river, 
into which the very quintessence of landscape 
painting in water-colour seems to have gone. 
Near this is Mrs. Allingham’s one contribu- 
tion, also one of exceptional power, “ Through 
the Wood” (16), a scene amid the straight 
stems of a pine wood, with a young woman 
of the noblest type of rustic beauty in the 
foreground, carrying a bundle of sticks for 
firewood and pausing to look after her com: 
panions. The very bunch of sticks under her 
arm looks as if everyone were a separate 
study. Mr. Thorne Waite contributes several 
large works. “ Beverley Minster” (9) is a 
scene with an undulating lawn as a foreground 
and the minster in the middle distance. The 
building is not very well treated. ‘The Way 
Down to the Sea” (72) is a beautiful piece of 
colour, especially shown in the perception of 
the warm tone of the shingle beach in the 
distance as seen against the white chalk cliff ; 
the figures in the foreground are forcibly 
painted, and throw back the aérial distance. 
“The Last Load” (84) is another fine work 
of totally different character. Mr. Walter 
Duncan’s “ Progress of Calumny” (160) is an 
allegorical work of great power, both in 
colouring and expression. ‘The face of the 
“fool” in the centre of the picture who 
passes on the scandal is a masterly piece of 
character. Mr. Robertson’s large picture, 
“La Douleur du Pacha” (54), suggested by 
some lines from Victor Hugo, is a tour de 


force of execution, in the architectural detail, 


the figures, and the smaller accessories, 
such as the vase in the foreground and the 
plate of grapes which the attendant is pre- 
senting tothe Pacha; the subject unfortunately 
wants point and interest, but it is a very re- 
markable drawing. Mr. Gregory’s ‘ Luther’s 
Abstraction” (142) may dispute the palm with 
it as a splendidly-finished piece of work, but 
is very stagey in grouping and feeling: his 
landscape “ St. Lo” (151) has the same kind of 
deficiency ; it is too neat and polished-up for 
nature. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “ Mid Stream ” 
(26) is a fine study of a boatload of people 
crossing a wide river, two men rowin 

hard, women forming a hisieameannanl 
group in the stern; the water is not 
satisfactory, especially where the artist has, to 
get a sunlight effect, piled on opaque colour 
so that the “‘ waves” stand up in relief on the 
paper; a very illogical practice. Mr. Wain- 
wright’s life-size study of an old monk, under 
the title of “The Serving Brother” (168) 
is a powerful and pathetic work. Mr. 
Henry Moore has a splendidly bright 
and breezy sea in “A Breezy Morning” 
(128), a work which is at his very best for 
force and vigour. Mr. Eyre Walker’s very 
remarkable effect of light in “ Barden Beck” 
(48) deserved to have been hung in a more 
appreciative spirit, especially considering the 
wretched piece of commonplace in the way of 
figure - painting which usurps “the line” 
immediately over it. Mr. Poynter's “ Walls 
of Old England” (8) is a grand coast scene ; 
we cannot consider his “ Mulgrave Woods” 
(27) so successful. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury 
keeps up to his old form in the minute finish 
of his rather hard landscapes; his “ Leicester- 
shire Farm” (46) is admirable as far as it 
goes, and the waggon all that a waggon should 
be, but it is one thing to paint waggons as 
accessories and another thing to paint cathe- 
drals, and in “Tewkesbury Abbey” (87) 
he has not done justice to the building. 
Of Mr. Herbert Marshall’s various works 
“ Evening in the City” (41) is the most im- 
portant, and “ An Old Wharf near Stepney” 
(97) the most perfect. “The Young May 
Moon ” (138) is one of Mr. Tom Lloyd's most 
beautiful and poetic pastorals, the manner in 
which an evening warmth and glow are im- 


parted to it by a slight hardly perceptible halo ! 





of light warm colour outlining the figures 
against the sky is noticeable: it produces its 
effect, unquestionably. Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
drawings are some of them rather too slight 
and sketchy to do him justice; the best are 
‘ Pisa” (46), a view from outside the town, 
in which the architecture is beautifull 
treated, and “ The Harbour Bar” (108), wit 
a portentous evening cloud hanging over @ 
scene which we take to be Great Yar- 
mouth. His “Fisherman and the Genie” 
from the “Arabian Nights” (98) should be 
looked at, but is not one of the best 
of his imaginings of this class; but let 
us welcome a painter who tries to imagine 
anything, in these realistic days. Mr. T. J. 
Watson’s “ Surrey Hamlet” (11) and “ In m 
Garden” (18) are good compositions whic 
fail from being totally deficient in natural 
colour and atmosphere: Nature is not like 
that, and it is no use any painter telling us 
so. We regret to see Impressionism making 
its way into this exhibition in the shape of 
such a work as Mr. Melville’s “ Féte of the 
Dosseh” (153), clever enough no doubt, but 
with a pernicious and maladroit cleverness. 
Among other things may be mentioned “ The 
FI ty the Brook” (13), by Mr. J. 
W. North, if he had only omitted those me- 
chanical flowers in the foreground; “ For 
Pheedra’s Birthday” (88); Mr. Lawrence 
Bulleid, a pretty little Alma-Tademism ; 
“View from Torr-aluinn Wood ” (99), Mr. F. 
Powell; “The Gulls’ Home, Sark (134) Mr. 
J. Parker; “A February Pastoral” (44), a 
fine snow scene by Mr. Eyre Walker; “A 
Do’ruck and Chool’leh Merchant, Cairo” (101), 
in fact a seller of large earthenware pots, a 
curious and interesting study by Mr. Henry 
Wallis; “ Bridge at Dalegarth” (156), by Mr. 
Cuthbert Rigby ; and “ Evening in the Glen” 
(193) a grandly-built-up landscape by Mr. 
Colin B. Phillip. 





| ia appears that at “ Olympia ” there is to be 

organised an exhibition of the pictures 
rejected by the Royal Academy in the years 
1887, 1888, and 1889; the R.A. label on the 
work being taken as a guarantee that it was 
one of those rejected at the Academy. If this 
kind of exhibition is to be an institution, it 
may become a kind of easy provision for 
exhibition for those who cannot paint: send 
in a picture to the Academy and get the 
imprimatur of the Academy label and the 
honour of Academy rejection, and a new kind 
of claim to be exhibited is established. We 
do not think the exhibition is likely to have 
any effect in impugning the judgment of the 
Royal Academy Hanging Committees, the 
rather since we shrewdly suspect that the 
best men among the rejected will not care to 
advertise the fact, and “ Olympia” will only 
get the worst of the rejected ones. 





THIRD collection of drawings by Mrs. 
Allingham at the Society of Fine Arts, 
Gallery, of which the private view was on 
Saturday last, is if possible even finer in cha- 
racter than her preceding exhibitions, 1n spite 
of the presence of a certain proportion of 
drawings labelled “ unfinished.” The subjects 
of the present collection are mostly taken 
from Surrey, with a few from the Isle of 
Wight. How the artist finds time to accom- 
plish such a mass of work in so conscientious 
a manner is the wonder; for, except in those 
that are marked unfinished (and Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s “unfinished” would pass for high 
finish with some artists of the latest school), 
every portion of these little drawings is 
equally carefully studied. One of the charms 
of these little landscapes is in the masterly 
way in which the figures are studied and 
suited to the scene, and the expression 
ut into them, on this small scale, without 
ad ie or over-finish of detail: the inten- 
tion and meaning of the figure is always 
completely shown, and yet it always blends 
with the landscape and is never obtruded or 
forced into notice. A charming example is 
“The Spring Copse ” (7), where the girl who 
has gathered a nosegay of spring flowers 1s so 
typical a representative of the cottage girl, 
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“not too bright or good” to be believed in, 
but genuine nature. In “ Bluebells” (10) the 
bright patches of blue are magical in effect. 
“ Hillside Cottage” (17) is a representation 
of an English rural garden with flowers of 
every kind rioting over it. Among others to 
be particularly noticed are “ Minna” (51), a 

irl in blue dress among the blue irises ; “ Mrs. 

Nillott’s” (32), where the figure of the woman 
feeding the fowls over the gate is a perfect 
study; “The End of the Day” (41), a fine 
solemn landscape of more than the usual size, 
beautifully true in its effect of evening light ; 
“ Gathering Flowers” (50) and “In a Flower 
Garden ” (55), where two beautiful children 
are shown knee-deep in flowers; “ The Black 
Kitten ” (63) and “ The Old Malthouse ” (68), 
noticeable for the beauty and grace of the 
figures as well as for other qualities; ‘‘ The 
Sand Pit” (66), “ Cutting pene tl ” (36) 
&e. To see the exhibition is like having been 
away for a day in the country. 





| ere par CRAWFORD, Chairman of 
the Health Committee, Glasgow, pre- 
sided on the 24th ult. at the distribution of 
rizes to the successful students of the plumb- 
ing class at the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical college. Among those who assisted 
in the proceedings were Professor Jamieson, 
Mr. David Thomson, Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Education Committee ; and several lead- 
ing architects of the district. The chairman 
rte that the class was originated and 
subsidised by the District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers acting in 
co-operation with the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London. He had good reason to 
believe that it was the largest and 
most successful class of the kind in 
the kingdom. It had 126 matriculated 
students, with an average attendance of 109, 
of whom many came long distances by rail, 
paying their own fares. He was a strong 
advocate of technical education for plumbers, 
because in his official capacity he was being 
constantly brought face to face with defective 
plumbing work. In that class the young 
plumber would get a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of his art, and would be taught 
how to practically apply them to his daily 
work. Mr. John Honeyman and others gave 
some sound practical advice to the students ; 
and Professor Jamieson, in the course of his 
remarks, stated that the illustrations in the 
note-books of many of the students were 
quite equal to those in the class on applied 
mechanics. 





MONG periodicals or weekly papers of 
recent date the following illustrations 

of architectural subjects may be mentioned. 
The £nglish Illustrated Magazine for May 
contains some notes on Abingdon, by Mr. 
Louis Davis, accompanied by some sketches 
of picturesque corners and old buildings. In 
the Portfolio, Mr. Loftie’s papers on West- 
minster Abbey are continued, accompanied by 
a full-page view of the Abbey and St. Mar- 
zyaret’s from the north, by Mr. Herbert 
tailton, a masterpiece of picturesque drawing 
in pen-and-ink; there are various other 
sketches by the same artist of portions of the 
Abbey. The last number of J Architecture 
gives some photographs of portions of the 
skeleton constructions at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, as seen in progress, but these are 
hardly large or distinct enough to be of any 
value as illustrations of construction. The last 
number of the Revwe Générale del’ Architecture 
ives an illustration of a fine grille (modern) at 
hantilly, and some very finely-executed 
engravings of M. Dieulafoy's details from 
Susa. Building (an American journal) con- 
tains in its number for April 13 a clever line 
sketch by Mr. H. B. Kirby called a “study 
for a tower,’ and a view of what at first we 
took to be an “ old colonial” residence with a 
pediment and columns in the middle, and a 
round pond before it; but it seems this is 
only a ape of imitation eighteenth-century 
design a modern architect, Mr. W. A. 
Bates. It is well done, but this kind of 
imitation is a mistake. No. VIf. of the 


Technology Architectural Reriew contains 
designs for an imaginary Court-House and 
Gaol, and an imaginary Music-Hall; in the 
latter the seats in the auditorium are not 
sloped at the scientifically-ascertained section, 
which should curve downwards slightly first 
from the front of the orchestra, and then 
ascend. The illustrations are beautifully 
executed. 


REALLY bright day with an unclouded 
sky, of which we had one or two 
lately, at once brings out the real beauty of 
many views in London, often lost by the 
obscurity of the atmosphere. Going eastward 
along the Strand on one of these days, the two 
towers of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, 
shining brilliantly white against a clear blue 
sky, one rising by the side of the other from 
this point of view, looked perfectly beautiful, 
and suggested ideas of Italy rather than of 
“ngland. Yet it is to remove this charming 
piece of architectural scenery for ever that a 
committee of wise-acres interviewed the 
London County Council on Wednesday,* while 
the Daily Chronicle informed its readers on 
Thursday that the church was a “grievous 
obstruction,” and “not of sufficient value 
architecturally to be worth preserving.” The 
stupidity and Philistinism of English news- 
papers on these subjects are only equalled by 
the complacency with which they constitute 
themselves authorities on architectural and 
artistic questions. 











THE NEW GALLERY AND THE 
GROSVENOR. 

THE amount of picture- painting activity 
among us at present is certainly very remark- 
able, for in spite of the secession from the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the formation of two 
picture galleries on the field formerly occupied 
by one, there does not seem to be any very 
material falling off in the standard of work in 
either gallery. Not only are both well filled, 
but they are filled with pictures the larger pro- 
portion of which are of no little interest, though 
of course only a few in each gallery are of the 
highest class. 

The hanging at the New Gallery is rather 
adroitly managed so as to draw the spectator at 
the outset, and instil into his mind the idea 
that he is in an exhibition of selected pictures 
of high excellence. The impression thus 
produced by the early numbers in the 
hanging, though not borne out as we 
proceed round the galleries, tends at all 
events to put the unwary critic in a good 
humour and dispose him to see things couleur de 
rose, unless he happens unfortunately to be 
an “old parliamentary hand” not to be taken 
in by these blandishments. At all events, the 
first numbers in the New Gallery catalogue 
include some very good things. We com- 
mence at No. 1 with a most interesting exhibit, 
the first picture which Mr. G. F. Watts exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, just fifty-two years 
ago. And what was that: a Fate, ora goddess, 
or an allegorical Virtue? Nothing of the kind; 
a life-size painting of “ A Wounded Heron” just 
tumbled to earth. Not the kind of subject we 
connect with Mr. Watts’s name now, but in the 
broad style of handling and rich harmonious 
colouring of the landscape we can see the same 
qualities which have characterised the painter 
in the treatment of more ideal subjects. Below is 
a fine little landscape study of an effect of 
“Fog off Corsica” (2) by the same artist. Then 
Miss Hilda Montalba charms our architectural 
eyes with “A Venetian Wall” (3), and Mr. 
Herkomer follows with a remarkably fine 
solidly-painted portrait of “ Sir Joseph Hooker ” 
(4). Next is Mr. Poynter’s “Roman Boat 
Race” (5) between four galleys, one of which we 
are on board of, and in company of a charming 
girl looking over the quarter railings, whose 
face stands out clear and fresh against the 
background, but for all her Roman dress she is 
a modern English girl; nor are the galleys such 
genuine Roman machines as Mr. Tadema made 
for us in his “Antony and Cleopatra.” The 
incident is told with spirit, the nearest of the 
other galleys is evidently edging in upon ours, 

* It has been publicly demonstrated that the portion 


of the Strand alongside St. Mary’s isa deal wider than 
other parts where no complaint has been made; but of 





course the Strand — Improvement Association 
cannot take notice of 





acts which would put them in the 








and the steersman ‘with the long “ Sweep ” is. 
exerting himself to keep her away: but some. 
how it is not real; it is a good stage scene. 
Mr. Tadema’s contributions to the Gallery are 
grouped here, Nos. 7 to 10, of which “A Favon- 
rite Author” (8) is the most characteristic of 
the artist; a marble floored interior with the 
walls lined with bronze repoussé panels, two or 
three of which are turned on their centres and 
prove to be metope slabs through which we 
see trees and a piece of white marble cornice 
and a Corinthian capital sparkling in the sun- 
beside these details the two girls reading and 
listening are, we must confess, of minor interest. 
Mr. Tadema’s other contributions are all por- 
traits, of which that of M. de Soria is a striking 
and powerful one. 

Mr. Strudwick’s **‘ Ramparts of God’s House” 
(13), well executed no doubt, is one of the most 
childish of the medizval naivtés to which a 
certain class of artists treat us now. Angels 
stand about ona platform built on arches which 
descend into clouds and stars, and a nude 
woman, with the long chin introduced by Mr. 
Burne Jones, is politely handed up out of the 
clouds by an angel. If these long-chinned 
women are admitted into Heaven it will hardly 
be worth going to. Behind the platform is an 
arcaded building with angels looking out 
through the arches, and a red-tiled roof over it ! 
That is Mr. Strudwick’s intellectual conception 
of the celestial mansions. This drives us over 
to the other side of the room to look at Mr, 
Watts’s principal work, ‘‘ Fata Morgana ” (57). 
The Fata is a _ flying semi-nude figure 
whose figure and flying drapery together 
form a kind of crescent; the painting of the 
figure has that rich semi-bronzed tone which 
reminds us of the artist’s great monumental 
figure of “Daphne.” A man, dark of com- 
plexion and in crimson dress, chases the flying 
vision. This is a noble and quite successful 
allegorical work ; successful becauseit is entirely 
and consistently ideal in style, and not a crude 
mixture of idealism and realism. As a contrast 
we may take Mr. Kennedy’s very clever painting 
in the north gallery of ** Neptune” (114) sup- 
posed to illustrate a passage from Keats's. 
Hyperion,— 

‘¢ Have ye beheld the young god of the sea, 

My dispossessor .... 
. « . « foam’d along 
By noble winged creatures he hath made?” 


Here we have a fine young man riding astride 
on a kind of semi-idealised shark, and a young 
woman sitting decorously but insecurely side- 
ways on another, ploughing through the waves 
in a heavy sea. The thing is very spirited, but 
the figures are nothing but nude studies; there 
is no godship about them. A painter who 
attempts to illustrate so highly imaginative a 
poem as Hyperion must have imagination 
of his own to bring to the task, or the result 
only becomes (intellectually) ludicrous. 

Mr. Richmond’s “‘ Death of Ulysses” (77) 1s 
a failure not from being realistic, but from his 
utterly feeble conception of the hero: otherwise 
the composition, with the two figures by @ 
semicircular palace window looking out upon 
the sea, is fine and effective, The only other 
remarkable work in figure painting (besides 
portraits) is Mr, Watts’s “‘ Wife of Plutus ” (184) 
a most repelling but powerful painting of the 
head and bust of a large flushed, sensuous 
woman, in deep sleep, but clutching in her 
sleep at a handful of jewels. This is one of the 
class of “ pictures with a moral” which are 
apt to lead their author, and certainly have 
occasionally led Mr. Watts, to attempt meanings 
beyond the proper scope of painting to express ; 
this one is a success and tells its tale power- 
fully, though it is anything but an agreeable 
work, and of course was not intended to be 60. 

Among portraits Mrs. Merritt has a good one 
of “ Mrs. Holman Hunt” (44), and Mr. Wirg- 
man a fine one of “ Mrs. F. Wirgman” (66), 
an old lady in a black dress with some 
white lace, seen in profile against a dark back- 
ground formed by the wainscot of the room ; a& 
in all Mr. Wirgman’s portraits, the face 1s 
painted with great delicacy and truth. Mr- 
Richmond’s “ Mrs. Buxton ” (74) is one of those 
conventional decorative portraits with the face 
painted as if in wax, which are a speciality of 
this artist, and have a beauty of their own, but 
it is a beauty of a spurious and unlifelike kind. 
Mr. Sargent, in his portrait of “ Miss Terry 46 
Lady Macbeth” (110) makes no attempt to 
tone down or harmonise in any way the truly 
barbaric crudeness of colour in the costume; 
the result is no doubt striking, for one cannot 





well pass it by, but very harsh and repelling to 
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the eye. Mr. Shannon has got something 
eriginal and very graceful in his portrait of 
«Miss Jean Graham” (117) leaning against a 
doorway (is it?) reading a book; but the 
texture of the dress and the precise nature of 
the background are rather doubtful. Mr. 
Collier’s portrait of “Mrs. Harold Roller and 
Joyce Collier ” (129), a lady and child, is a fine 
work, the half-playful face of the child tells 
prettily in contrast with the apparently assumed 
melancholy or abstraction of the lady. “ Miss 
Louisa Wilkinson” (148) ought hardly, we 
should think, to feel much obliged to Mrs. 
Swynnerton for the way she is represented in 
this portrait, which is an unfortunate example 
of that recent tendency to attract attention by 
oddity and ugliness in portraits, which we have 
noticed before. Mrs. Swynnerton is a very 
clever artist with some original perceptions ; but 
the style which appears suitable enough in 
painting an ideal half-grotesque character (as 
in her previous works,) has a different effect 
when applied to portraiture. Among portraits 
with a special interest are two small ones of 
“Lord Rayleigh in his Laboratory” (209) by 
Mr. Philip Burne-Jones, and Mr. Watts 
working on a colossal statue (130) by the 
same artist. Nor must we pass over Mr. 
La Thangue’s * Portrait of Mrs. Tom Mitchell ” 
(154) a seated life-size figure said to have been 
“studied by lamp-light”; it hardly realises 
that impression, but it is a fine and carefully 
finished work. The fact is that effect by lamp- 
light is a very difficult thing to give in a paint- 
ing, because if a painter gives the real effect of 
the high light on a face artificially lighted, and 
of the darks where the lamp-light does not 
attain, his picture will appear patchy and he 
will certainly be accused of having produced a 
sensational and artificial effect ; and yet with a 
more diffused light he cannot produce in paint- 
ing an effect which will strike the spectator as 
lamp-light, though the latter may see the inten- 
tion when told of it. 

There are some fine landscapes in the New 
Gallery, but the tendency of landscape painting 
here is too much in the direction of effects 
which are charming in themselves perhaps, but 
hardly nature. Mr. J. W. North’s “A Sweet 
Meadow in England” (18) and “ When Wheat 
is Green” (38) are lovely effects in demi-tint, 
but while professing to be scenes of simple 
nature they want the light and air of common 
day ; how different in this respect from Mr. 
Adrian Stokes’s fine work, “The Wet West 
Wind (91), a barren seaside scene full of wind 
and rain, and which is quite refreshing after 
looking at some of the artificial effects of other 
works in the Gallery. Mr. Boughton paints 
what he calls “A Morning in May” (134), 
but there is none of the May sunlight 
In it. Mr. Alfred East’s “Gay Morning’ 
(208) is a welcome contrast ; here the morning 
is really “gay” and the landscape flooded with 
light. _Mr. Henry Moore has a fine sea-piece, 

In Sight of Sark,” and near it is one of the 
most aérial and one of the best composed land- 
scapes in the gallery, Mr. Parsons’ “On Mendip” 
ag: Among smaller works may be mentioned 
= Eyre Walker’s “Close of Day” (217), and 
oe town scenes, “ Shadows and Sunlight, St. 
ves (170) by Mr, P. Norman, and “Sandwich” 
(242) by Mr. Newton Benett. 
— Nettleship’s life-size painting of a Polar 
“] under the title “In the Uttermost Parts 

: e Sea” (133) is a grand work of its kind ; 
and the same grand though disagreeable animal 

furnished Mr. John M. Swan with an ad- 
— study on a smaller scale of “ Polar 
ae Swimming ” (27), which is a remarkably 

, Picture, and conveys the impression of 
ving been due to direct observation, though 
_ are not many artists who have the oppor- 
re y of seeing the Polar bear swimming in his 
ive seas. Among sculpture exhibits perha 

© most import i alline’s 
te en ag portant work is Mr. Mullins’s 

uphorion,” (405), a kneeling life-size figure 

& woman with a little child standing at her 
a Bp group is finely composed and 

. A sculpturesque in style, though the 
mine ardly the realisation of Goethe’s 
lon. The same sculptor’s “ Life’s a Jest ” 
ig a boy apostrophising a comic mask, is 

a clever and vivacious. Mr. Swynnerton’s 
aeod a group of “Lear and Cordelia” (407) is 
the statuary, so to speak, but quite beneath 

subject in conception; Lear is a stage 
figure and Cordelia merely A gentle prett girl 

© seems to have fainted in hi 47 
Legros de in his arms. Mr. 

: “gow two large models of caps for 
~r centre part in each being occu- 

y a large mask or face, with scroll foliage 





below and on each side, curling up to the 
abacus; these are fine and bold in design, 
but impress the architectural eye as out 
of proportion, being too narrow for their height ; 
possibly howeverthis is to allow for foreshorten- 
ing when placed in position high above the eye. 
There is a fine bronze bust of “ Clytie” (403) 
by Mr. Watts, with the head thrown back over 
the right shoulder in a way which is rather 
deficient in repose for sculpture. Among little 
things Miss Ida Clarke’s “ End of the Day ” 
(419) a miniature study of cart horses and their 
riders, is exceedingly good, as also “‘ The Toilet” 
(421) of a cat by Miss Chaplin, whose ability 
in the sculpturesque treatment of animals is 
_ known to frequenters of London exhibi- 
ons. 

The chef d’auvre of the Grosvenor Gallery is 
a portrait of a lady by Sir John Millais, under 
the title “Shelling Peas” (58); a blonde 
young lady of splendidly healthy complexion 
seated, clad in what we are told is called by 
ladies a “‘cream-colour ” dress, shelling peas in 
a china bowl. The harmony of colour in the 
whole is complete, unless we were to raise an 
objection to the parson’s hat left on the table, 
which does not add to the picture; but what 
strikes one in comparing this portrait with 
some others of the most attractive ones in the 
Gallery, is the difference between genius and 
mere talent of manipulation in painting, which 
could hardly be better illustrated. Thestrength 
of the Grosvenor lies in portraits; but the rest of 
them stand on an entirely different plane from 
thisone. Mr. Pettie’s ‘Mrs. Coatts” (75) is one of 
the most striking, though a little hard ; it shows 
an elderly lady in black dress, seated very up- 
right in an armchair, backed by a cushion of 
golden hue which she does not seem inthe least 
to need. Mr. Shannon’s “ Mrs. Tower” (81) is 
what may be called an “ elegant” portrait of a 
lady in light-blueish dress and a fur of nearly 
the same tint over her shoulders, the face and 
hands very finely painted, but the attitude of 
the right hand hanging over the chair rail 
savours of affectation, whether due to the 
painter or his sitter. In his portrait of “ Mrs. 
R. E. Hoare” (97) Mr. Hacker has made much 
of the decorative effect of a green dress with a 
tremendous train, successfully in one sense, but 
the portrait seems to be all dress. Few por- 
traits in the Gallery will be more popular than 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s ** Miss Tombs” (37) which 
does not represent a high style of art, but is 
bewitching from the look of espiéglerie in the 
pretty face,and the careful painting of a costume 
which exactly suits the personality of the fair 
sitter. Mr. Wortley has another portrait of 
rather individual character, the bust portrait in 
profile of “ Miss Ella Stanier ” (142), in an oval 
frame, a beautifully finished work of great re- 
finement. There are two interesting portraits 
of children, that of “Gladys” (10) by Mr. 
Mouat Loudon, a little child with her rosy 
face framed in a swans’ down tippet, and one 
of an older girl, “Dorothy, daughter of J. 
Nutting, Esq.” (114), who is a young athlete 
with a foil in one hand and a mask in the other; 
a very spirited portrait, but the modelling of the 
face and throat looks rather too old for the 
presumable age of the child, as indicated by 
her dress. On a separate stand in the centre of 
the room is the Princess Louise’s half-length por- 
trait of ‘Colonel the Honourable Sir Charles 
Lindsay” (117*), in complete armour, with 
which the fine rather rugged head harmonises 
exceedingly well, and the whole portrait is a 
piece of fine forcible painting, and tells ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Of figure subjects other than portraits there 
are not many that are very remarkable. Mr. 
Goodall occupies the top of the West Gallery 
with a large elaborate painting called the “ Pets 
of the Harem” (90), a sort of title that seems 
to belong to another generation of pictorial 
taste ; the materials are a woman, a monkey, an 
ibis, and much Oriental decorative detail care- 
fully painted ; in covering the figure with only 
a diaphanous semblance of drapery the artist 
has unfortunately left it to be clearly seen 
that the drawing is not irreproachable; the 
perspective of the lower part of the body is 
wrong, and shows as if the figure were 
more nearly facing the spectator than it is. 
This sort of elaborate painting of commonplace 
does no good to art, whatever labour goes to it. 
The best figure subject is Mr. Dendy Sadler’s 
“ Darby and Joan ” (121), an old couple pledging 
each other from the opposite end of the dining- 
table in a richly-furnished room ; it is evident 
that the idea of the picture has been suggested 
by some of Mr. Orchardson’s subjects, though it 





is needless to say that the execution is in a very 
different manner. The details are finished with 
great care, and the figure and face of the old 
lady admirably convey a type of old lady whom 
some of us can remember, but who will soon be 
an extinct variety. She was not “advanced ” 
nor scientific, that old lady ; she was probably in 
her younger days just a Bath beauty, but she 
had some qualities of courtesy of manner and 
refined feeling which seem to be getting sadly 
ground down in the hurry of modern life. The 
husband is a little too young for Joan, and is not 
so interesting or characteristic a figure. Among 
other things may be mentioned a very clever 
little painting, both in character and execution, 
of a half-length of a “Child with Silver Fish” 
(92) by Mr. W. R. Symonds. The large paint- 
ing by the same artist of “Mignon” (112) 
seated on the floor in a large columned room,— 


‘‘Es glinzt Der Saal, es schimmert Das Gemach”’ 


might be a quotation for it,— deserves attention, 
but it is hardly Mignon; asin so many other 
cases of paintings in illustration of great poets, 
the painter has not risen to the level of the 
poet’s conception. 

There are several landscapes of interest in 
the Grosvenor, though there is the same ten- 
dency as in the New Gallery to a conven- 
tional interpretation of nature. Mr. Mac- 
Whirter’s ‘Weird Sisters” (8), three decayed 
trees on a heath, with a lurid sunset behind, is 
fine; the foreground tree seems to partake too 
much of the general colour of the foreground. 
A river scene (18) by Mr. A. Le Gros, painted in 
a soft style of handling perhaps rather sug- 
gested by Corot (though it is not like Corot 
altogether), in spite of a certain unreality 
of effect, is a picture with distinct cha- 
racter and which improves on acquaintance. 
There is an excellent example of Mr. Hook’s 
work (38), and in “The Tidal Pools of Heligo- 
land” (22) Mr. Hamilton Macullum has shown 
very well the effect of the tumbling sea seen om 
the other side of the spit of level sand which 
separates it from the quiet pool where children 
are bathing. ‘“ A Sussex Sheep Washing” (42) 
is a good work, not very interesting, by Mr. 
C. E. Johnson, who is one of the natural school 
of landscape painters. Mr. Wyllie makes an ad- 
mirable picture out of the Medway (50), notable 
for the look of movement in the water. One of 
the best landscapes in the Gallery is a small one 
by Mr. Anderson Hague, “ Feeding the Ducks” 
(72), which seems to have been painted under 
the inspiration of Constable, and in which the 
painter is not much behind his model. Mr. 
David Murray’s “‘In Flowery Mead” (109) is 
another village landscape which has the light 
of day in it, and “ The Oak Farm ” (178) by the 
same artist, a larger work representing merely 
a back country lane between farm buildings on 
one side and trees on the other, is a very real 
transcript of nature. Higher qualities are seen 
in Mr. Alfred East’s “Gentle Night ” (170) a 
moonrise scene beautifully composed, full of the 
sentiment of evening, and in which the 
painter has managed to make his rising 
moon luminous without sacrificing to it 
every other shred of colour in the picture, 
as in Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘“ Homeward” 
(89). Amother fine landscape, which rather 
recalls the style and feeling of Cotman, is Mr. 
Llewellyn’s “Twixt Night and Day” (158), a 
Cornish harbour with dark water in the fore- 
ground and houses rising behind golden in the 
rays of the setting sun. As to Mr. John R. 
Reid’s landscape “‘ The Mussel Gatherers” (141) 
it may be called powerful in a sense no doubt, 
but that kind of thing will not do; nature’s 
colour is not like that, on this planet at all 
events, and it is no use trying to persuade 
people so. Among pictures in which architec- 
ture is dealt with we may mention Mr. Tristram 
Ellis’s ‘A Peep through the Door of the Par- 
thenon” (226) and Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ Abbey 
Church, St. Riguiet, Abbeville”(315). Mr. Hey- 
wood Hardy’s equestrian portraits should not 
be overlooked, especially “Sir Frederick 
Milbank” (80), a small painting of a man seated 
on a splendid black horse, in a forest glade, 
which is perfect of its kind. 

Judging from the crowd at the private view, 
the Grosvenor seems to have lost none of its 
popularity as a place for meeting friends, and 
for the display of carefully-elaborated costumes 
on the of one half of mankind. How 
much love of art has to do with it may be 
perhaps fairly gathered from the following 
remark overheard from a lady in the crush— 
“ Oh, if you are going to talk painting, P’ll move 
on!” 
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THE DIARIES OF SIR WILLIAM 
DUGDALE. 


THE recent recovery of the missing volumes 
of the carefully-kept diaries of Sir William 
Dugdale, Garter King-at-Arms in the reign of 
Charles II., has drawn attention once more to 
his labours. 

He was born in the year 1605, at Shustoke, 
near Coleshill, in Warwickshire. At the exact 
time of his birth a swarm of bees alighted in 
his father’s garden. Anthony a Wood tells us 
the famous “ figure-flinger,” Lilly the astrologer, 
declared this swarm foretold that the babe 
would be a prodigy of industry, but adds, 
depreciatingly, that, when he gave this interpre- 
tation of the coincidence, the great antiquary 
had already given public proofs of his unceasing 
application to work. At this time Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Richard Baker, Sir 
Henry Wotton, John Selden, and many other 
Elizabethan celebrities were living, and carrying 
on those labours we now consider classic, and 
James VI. of Scotland had but recently suc- 
ceeded to the Crown of England. Into this 
famous band of contemporaries William Dugdale 
entered under some further happy auspices, for 
his father was able to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. As he lived to be upwards of eighty 
years of age, he survived all the great men 
mentioned, also Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, 
and Charles II. 

In the course of this long period, besides the 
great work that is allowed to be second only to 
Domesday Book as a record of the history and 
descent of the landed property of England, he 
compiled nine other works of very considerable 
importance, and left twenty-seven folios in his 
own neat handwriting, which he bequeathed 
to Oxford. At the same time he performed all the 
duties belonging to his successive appointments 
in the Herald’s College, of Pursuivant, Herald, 
and Garter Principal King-at-Arms. 

About five years before he died he sent a 
packet to Anthony 4 Wood, the Oxford anti- 
quary. This contained “ A breif accompt of the 
Parentage and what else is memorable of Sir 
Willm Dugdale, Kt, Garter Principall King 
of Armes,” in his own handwriting. In due 
time it was deposited, with other MSS. left by 
‘Wood, in the Ashmolean Museum. This worthy 
methodically endorsed it:—“ Drawn up 1680. 
Sent to me in the beginning of the year 1681. 
To be published by me (with other things 
added) after the death of Sir W.D. A copie 
of his picture I am to put before it. Mr. Ralph 
Sheldon of Beoly, hath an originall drawne by 
‘the happy hand of Edm. Ashfield 1676.” 

Events are mentioned with telegraphic com- 
pression in the diaries. After the antiquary’s 
marriage, which took place when he was seven- 
teen years of age, he made a visit to London, 
where he became acquainted with many 
persons “affected” to antiquities, including 
Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Henry Spelman, 
who brought him to the notice of the Earl 
Marshal, by whom he was created a pursuivant. 
In the following year he was made Rouge- 
Croix, which gave him a lodging in the Herald’s 
Office, a small salary, and entitled him to fees. 
In this capacity he was summoned by Charles I. 
to attend him at York, to which place the 
risings and tumults had induced the King 
to withdraw. Thence he was sent by the 
King to the castles of Banbury and War- 
wick, then in the hands of the rebels, to pro- 
claim Lord Brooke and his adherents traitors, 
unless they laid down their arms and returned 
to theirhomes. Arrayed in his coat of arms, with 
trumpets sounding, Dugdale approached Ban- 
bury Castle first, which, was immediately 
delivered up. Sir Edward Peto, in command 
of Warwick Castle, answered he was entrusted 
‘therewith by the Parliament, and would defend 
it, whereupon he and his followers were pro- 

claimed traitors at the Castle gates. Dugdale 
was next sent to perform the same ceremony 
before the gates of the city of Coventry ; and 
then to escort a party to relieve some soldiers 
injudiciously placed in Kenilworth Castle, 
which party was pursued by the rebels, and 
had to turn and fight them before they could 
join the King’s forces at Nottingham. Dugdale 
next attended the King to Shrewsbury; and, 
after the battle of Kineton, to Oxford. Here, 
with his own estate sequestered and his master’s 
treasury too exhausted to admit of payments, 
he remained with him for the three years and 
eight months that elapsed before the surrender, 
performing such duties of his office as attend- 
ing the funerals of several noble persons, and 


making good use of the opportunity to search 
the libraries of the colleges for materials for his 
works, and jotting down in his diaries, or alma- 
nacks as they were called, the brief notes that 
tellso much and yet solittle. Among hundreds of 
similar short entries, we read :—‘ Queene im- 
peached of treason. The great plott discovered 
at London and Mr. Waller app’hended. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax flyes. His lady taken. Bur- 
leigh House, neare Stamford, taken by the 
rebells, under y* Command of Colonell Crom- 
well. Gloucester besieged. Wingfield Mannour 
in Derbyshire taken by 500 of y* E. of New- 
castle’s forces, commanded by Sr Francis 
Mackworth. Arundell Castle Yielded to Sr 
Wm. Waller. A trumpet came to Oxford from 
y° Earl of Essex p’posing Col. Goring in ex- 
change for the E. of Louthian, a Scott. Tewks- 
bury assaulted. This night about 60 prisoners 
broke out of y* Lady Hayles her house in 
Warwick, w* y© Rebells had made a prison for 
them, whereof some came to Worcester, some 
to Dudley Castle, and others to Banbury, his 
Matyes garrisons. Lincoln taken by the rebells. 
Leicester rendered to the rebells. Hereford 
surprised by the rebells. This morning about 
one of the clocke, the King with Mr. Ashbur- 
ham and Mr. Hudson (a divine) went out of 
Oxford disguised, towards the Scotts quarters.” 

The modes of travelling are alluded to but 
briefly. On March 13, 1660, the antiquary set 
down “‘my daughter Lettice went towards Lon- 
don in Coventre waggon.” On May 10, he 
wrote, ‘I proclaymed the King in Coleshill;” on 
the 13th, “I came to London by post horses.” 
In September, “I came out of London in 
Coventre Coach.” Another entry says, “‘ I went 
in Oxford Coach from London to Beconsfield.” 
There is frequent record of travelling with 
funerals, but no mention of the manner of it. 
But we can see places in public vehicles had to 
be bespoken a few days beforehand from the 
following :—“ June 28. Given sixteen shillings 
in earnest and for my passage with my man in 
Aylesbury Coach on Thursday next.” Occa- 
sionally, he was met by his own horses, as when 
he says: ‘‘ I came by coach from London to St. 
Albans. Thence to Toucester by my own 
horses.” 

We may see the antiquary had his gratifica- 
tions as well as his troubles. Though he was 
obliged to suffer a long lapse of time to occur 
before the issue of the second volume of his 
great work, the “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” so 
that the heavy costs of the first one might be 
gathered in, he met with wonderful assistance, 
much appreciation, many thanks and proffers. 
Thomas Peake wrote to him from Norwich, to 
promise him a statue in gilded brass, to be set 
in the market place of Norwich, if he would 
write the history of Norfolk as he had done that 
of Warwickshire. General Fairfax, praising his 
works, wrote to him, “They smell much of the 
lamp,” evidently intending to compliment him 
in the highest degree.. Young Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury sent him a copy of his grandfather’s 
‘De Veritate.” On one occasion he had a loan 
of ten porters’ loads of MSS. relating to St. 
Paul's Cathedral. His various acquaintances 
introduced him to persons able to give him 
access to all the chief records of the realm, the 
Domesday Book, the Red Book, Testa de Nevill, 
Kirbie’s Quest, Plea-rolls, the Records of the 
Treasury and of the Tower. He was also 
introduced to Sir Thomas Cotton, who gave 
him permission to use the splendid collection 
of rare manuscripts collected by bis father. In 
this library he enjoyed the pleasure of sorting 
some of the MSS., and having them bound with 
clasps and stamped in gold with Sir Robert’s 
arms, One of his daughters married Elias 
Ashmole, the “curioso and virtuoso,” who was 
surely a man after his own heart. And when 
he was created Garter Charles II. added to the 
distinction by knighting him and placing the 
badge of the order about his neck. This 
elevation gave him a residence in Windsor Castle, 
called Garter’s Tower, over and above the 
lodgings belonging to the Garter King-at-Arms 
in the Herald’s office. He corresponded with 
Sir Thomas Browne, chatted with Pepys, and 
dined with Evelyn. It must have been, also, a 
source of gratification to him to have been able 
to purchase the Manor of Blythe, near Coleshill, 
after the death of his father, where he resided 
as long as he lived, adding to the hall and 
enclosing the arable fields as years went by. 

Some of his troubles were the result of the 
“untoward tymes” as he calls the rule of the 
Parliament, as when he had to compound for 
his estate, and enter into recognisances of £1,000, 








within five miles of his house, and afterwards 
to within one mile. Some attended the pub. 
lication of his works, the booksellers not bein 
over eager or over sanguine concerning them, 
and the costs of ‘“‘the many curious and charge- 
able cutts” for them; others were charges of 
plagiarism and attempts at piracy ; others were 
encroachments made by unauthorised persons 
who put up false achievements, as in the case 
of “ Holmes, y* paynter,” of Chester, and in 
that of “ Nower,a paynter,” in London. Others 
were long journeys on the occasions of his 
heraldic visitations, in which he pulled down 
improper achievements. One visitation brought 
him as far north as Morpeth and Alnwick. He 
has entries, too, of various earthquakes, which 
were probably a further source of trouble to 
him as they would be to us; of two suns being 
visible on two occasions; of the great frost, 
when Carriages drove up and down the Thames 
as on the roads; of a trial as to a right of 
fishery ; and towards the end of his days there 
is word of applications for the reversion of his 
appointment. He found at this time, too, the 
“Cole smoake ayre ” of London was detrimental 
to his health. 
Many of the miscellaneous items set down 
have interest. Dugdale mentions he saw the 
eleven crosses quite perfect, in his young days, 
that were set up by Edward I. at the places 
where Queen Eleanor’s body rested on the road 
to its interment in Westminster Abbey, which 
were knocked about to their ruin by the Par- 
liamentary folks. The gunner who shot down 
Lichfield steeple in the siege of 1646 was killed 
four years afterwards by the bursting of a 
caunon at Stafford. To Hollar, the artist whom 
he employed to illustrate some of his works, 
Dugdale made a present of a “gowne cloth” 
that cost twenty shillings, and he paid four and 
sixpence for making it. He paid for a dozen 
of silver spoons ‘“‘of the new fashion” six 
pounds two and threepence; for a little silver 
cup, “ called a tumbler,” one pound thirteen and 
ninepence ; and for graving the arms on all of 
them, six shillings, He mentions an item that 
shows the custom of burying in stone coffins 
was still in use at the end of the seven- 
teenth century :—“ Payd to Willm Langley the 
mason for two large stone coffins, and making 
a vault for them at the upper end of the 
chancel at Shustoke on the north side two 
pounds twelve and sixpence.” (These coffins 
were for himself and wife.) We learn coach- 
making was carried on then in St. Martin’s-lane, 
London :—“ Payd to Mr. Meares, a coach-maker, 
in St. Martin’s-lane, for a little chariot w® I 
then sent down into y* country, twenty-three 
pounds and thirteen shillings.” He paid seven 
pounds for the thirty yards of lace for his “silk 
suite” for the coronation of Charles II., and 
four pounds ten shillings for a “ beuer Hatt. 
He received a hundred pounds for drawing up 
the pedigree of the Earl of Denbigh, of which 
sum he gave the bearer of it five pounds. In 
August, 1657, he made a note to the effect that 
the north part of Paul’s Churchyard, being 
newly paved with the ruins of the chapter- 
house and cloister, was made into a market- 
place, and the herb-women had removed their 
standings to it out of Cheapside. ; 
After the “Monasticon Anglicanum, there 
came from the pen of our antiquary the 
“ Antiquities of Warwickshire ;” the “ History 
of St. Paul’s;’ “An Account of the great 
Work of Draining the Fens and Marshes, 
which he quaintly compares to that greater 
work when, in the beginning, God said, 
Let the waters be gathered together, and 
let the dry land appear; the “ Origines ya 
dicales” (a copy of which Pepys” tells -. e 
bought); ‘“‘A brief discourse touching the 0 2 
of the Lord Chancellor”; ‘The Baronage 0 
England”; “A short view of the late troubles 
in England”; “The ancient usuage 10 ee 
of such ensigns of honour as are commonly 
called arms; with A catalogue of the —— 
of England, to which were added catalogues r 
the nobility of Scotland and Ireland ” ; = 
finally, “A perfect copy of all summons. of _ 
nobility to the great Councils and Parliaments 
of this realm.” 2 
These writings are nearly all laden with 
passages relating to arms and heraldic — 
Coronations, proclamations, installations, _ 
rals, visitations, and pedigrees pervade = 
of the pages. There is a slow and sta 4 
movement about,them as of ceremonials, W1 1 
the flutter of standards and pennons, oot 
glitter of helmets and spurs. Considering 
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 gble research, as Mrs. Thrale is said to have re- 


marked, it isas though we were exploring a new 


_ world to note the extreme significance of every 


individual as we turn over the pages of these 
works. Dugdale entered into the labours of 


two antiquaries,— Dodsworth and Spelman,—by 


finishing the arduous undertakings they had 
commenced; but, with due allowance for this 
help, the amount of work he accomplished is 
inciting. ‘What Dugdale hath done is pro- 
‘vious. His memory ought to be venerated 
and had in everlasting remembrance,” wrote 
Anthony 4 Wood, enthusiastically. 








PATTERSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

TH1s church, built from the designs of Mr. 
Theophilus P. Chandler, jun., is of grey granite, 
with a red slate roof and red terra-cotta crest- 

. Itis characteristic enough, as an example 
of the “return to first principles ” which seems 
to be the aim of some of the American archi- 
tects of the present day. 
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dotted lines, the existence of a number of 
massive piers on the site of the walls of the 
cella. Mr. Wood’s conjecture was that those piers 
had been built to carry the walls of a church 
built in later times. But there was no other 
indication of the existence of such a church, 
and it was unlikely that the plan of the church 
would have so closely followed that of the 
destroyed temple. The lecturer thought it was 
more probable that the massive piers in ques- 
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Patterson Memorial Church, Philadelphia.—Mr. Theophilus P. Chandler, Jun., Architect. 
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ON THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF 


THE ARCHAIC TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS 
AT EPHESDS. 


THIS was the subject of a paper read b Mr, 

. 8 Murray, of the British “Siceten “a a 
meeting of the Hellenic Society on Monday 
last, Mr. E. Maunde Thompson in the chair. 

Mr. Murray began by alluding to Mr. J. T. 
Wood's patient and successful excavations at 
Ephesus,* and said that on the plan in his book 
that gentleman had indicated, by means of 








* See “The Temple of Diana of the Ephesians.” 
esians, 
Builder, Feb. 10, Feb, 17, and Sept. 1 1872, For 
of plan” of the temple, and for view o the remains 

8 im situ, see t > Builder for Feb. 10 of the 
rece R ene For other articles and information on the 
1873 we see Builder for the following dates, v'z., March 1 
Feb,’ an. af oly (paper by the late James Fergusson). 

8, 1877, Feb. 24, 1877 (review of Mr. J. 7. Wood’, 
et July 29, 1882 {pepes by Mr. Wood) ; 
Nov. 26, 1882 ; 20, 1883; May 17, 
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81, and June 14 ; : 
Jen, 3, 1885 (article by Mr, Weedh; Jumeat, tom? ke ; 
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tion had formed the supports of the walls of the 
great temple erected in the time of Alexander 
the Great. One thing quite certain about them 
was that in building them, free use had been 
made of the fragments of the older temple,— 
the temple which was burnt down on the night 
of Alexander’s birth. Fragments of the old 
frieze and cornice were built in like so many 
bricks, and the piers were so solid that Mr. 
Wood could only break into them by blasting, 
obtaining, as a result, a number of archaic 
fragments. That was in 1874; but two years 
earlier Mr. Wood discovered some frag- 
ments of the same archaic character, not built 
into piers, but loosely mixed with sculpture 
of a later age. These archaic fragments ob- 
tained by Mr. Wood were now in the British 
Museum, and one of the results of the lecturer’s 
efforts to put them together was now to be seen 
in the piece of cornice in the Archaic Room. In 
this restoration it was not claimed that every 
fragment was in its exact place, but the frag- 
ments had been put in their relatively true 











places, with the view of showing what the 
cornice of the old temple was like. The result 
was a cornice in which the spaces between the 
lions’ heads, wHere the rain on the roof escaped, 
were occupied, not by floral ornaments (as in 
the later temple, and in Greek architecture in 
general), but by groups sculptured with such 
extraordinary minuteness and delicacy that 
Mr. Wood could not at first believe the 
reconstruction possible; but a few moments’ 
consideration and comparison of measure- 
ments convinced him that the restoration 
was right. The cornice, as_ restored, no 
douht lacked the graceful profile of later cor- 
nices, but Mr. Penrose said that was a defect 
not altogether without precedent. As regarded 
the designs represented by the sculptures, it 
might be supposed either that they had formed 
a continuous subject, separated into groups by 
the lions’ heads, or that they had consisted of 
an extensive series of separate subjects, in the 
manner of metopes. In either case such a 
separation of sculptured groups might throw 
d 
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some light on the origin of metopes. The 
= were on a rather smaller scale than those 
of the 


Harpy Tomb, and more minutely finished. | 


The date usually assigned to the Harpy Tomb 
was about 550 B.c. The cornice of the temple 
was probably of about. the same period. 

Among other fragments of the archaic 
temple discovered by Mr. Wood were some 
which had been known for a while as re- 
mains of sculptured columns. It was known 
in a general way that the sculptured 
columns — columne calate—which adorned 
the temple of Alexander’s time,* had been 
copied from those of the older temple, not 
necessarily as regarded the subjects, still less as 
regarded the style, but in the general idea. 
Parts of one of these archaic columns had now 
been put together, and the result would shortly 
be seen in the Archaic Room of the Museum. 
As regarded the figure on the lowest drum, it 
answered fairly to the Hermes on an archaic 
vase from Corinth in the British Museum. 
Under the feet of the figure was a flat 
band, whieh did not exist in the later temple. 
Next came a torus moulding, as in the later 
temple, but smaller. In the restoration of this 
moulding Mr. Murray said he had employed 
two fragments which, according to a quite 
obvious conjecture, were inscribed with the 
name and dedication of Kroesos. He was 
guided to that by a large piece of unfinished 
base moulding in the Museum, on the upper 
edge of which was carved a torus, exactly the 
same as that of the inscribed fragments. Find- 
ing several pieces of that upper member finished 
with horizontal flutings, but incomplete at the 
top, he had placed the inscribed fragments 
above one of them, They agreed perfectly. It 
would be recollected that the base of the later 
temple in the Museum had a fluted member of 
the same character, and with the same number 
of horizontal flutings,—namely, nine. The 
profile, however, was quite different, as 
would be expected in architecture of such 
widely-different dates. Finding that up to this 
point the new temple had in general copied the 
old, Mr. Murray decided, after an unsatisfactory 
experiment, to try whether the remaining base 
of the new temple might give a clue for restor- 
ing the lowest part of the archaic base. Among 
the archaic fragments he found a number of 
pieces which answered perfectly to that idea, 
and the result was a general resemblance 
between the new and the old bases, though 
there were many points of detail in which the 
one differed from the other. The sculpture of 
the archaic columns was, as far as he could 
judge, of the same period as the cornice. Mr. 
Murray then went on to speak of further 
fragments of the archaic temple, including 
some pieces of fluted columns, a large piece 
of a shaft,anda small piece of a lowermost 
drum with an inscribed torws moulding indicat- 
ing a dedication, but whether by Kroesos or not 
could not besaid. As he was not proposing to 
deal with the whole question of this archaic 
temple, but only with such parts of it as appeared 
to have been made out, it would be enough 
to mention further that the British Museum 
possessed a stone from the cella wall and 
several fragments which had enabled Mr. Elsey 
Smith to restore the capital and necking of a 
column. On one of these fragments were 
remains of strong red colour. On another, a 
hollow line ranning round the volute had been 
filled in with lead, and gilded. On a third, the 
canal of the volute, instead of being hollow, was 
raised, as in the capital of the archaic temple at 
Samos. Inthe course of some further remarks, 
Mr. Murray expressed his indebtedness to Mr. 
Elsey Smith for making the drawings illus- 
trating the restoration of these fragments. The 
architect of the archaic temple was, for a 
while, Chersiphron. The sculptures were pro- 
bably by Bupalos, a son of Archermos, 

Mr. R. Elsey Smith having made a few re- 
marks in explanation of the drawings, 

Mr. Murray read an interesting paper on 
“Karly Etruscan Paintings,” in which he de- 
scribed five painted slabs of terra-cotta which 
have recently come into the possession of the 
British Museum. These were stated tobe con- 
siderably older than the somewhat similar 
slabs in the Louvre. 

After a brief discussion, in the course of 
which the Chairman congratulated Mr. Murray 
on having obtained these painted slabs for the 
Museum, the meeting came toa close. 





* The sculptured drums found by Mr. Wood were illus- 
trated in the Bwilder for September 14, 1872, and (to a 
smaller scale) on June 12, 1886. 
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Plan Showing Site of Wall Discovered on the Capitoline Hiii. 

















FORTRESS-WALL DISCOVERED IN THE 
CAPITOLINE HILL. 


On the peak of the Capitoline Hill, opposite 
to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in 
which is now in progress the building for the 
monument of King Victor Emanuel, was 
recently discovered a most important piece of 
fortress-wall, built of large tufa blocks, seven 
courses high, set at the edge of the perpen- 
dicularly scarped rock (see plan, fig. A B). 

This peak of the hill was called the arz, or 
citadel, and on it stood a large temple to Juno 
Moneta. It probably occupied the sites of the 
present church and monastery of Ara Coeli, the 
floor of which is about 14 ft. higher than the 
summit of the opposite peak. The other 
existing remains of the ancient wall which sur- 
rounded the Capitol are very well described in 
the section on the wall of Servius by Professor 
Middleton in his “Ancient Rome in 1885,” 
p.62. The most important piece of wall till 
now noted, was that five courses high, exposed 
on the rock above the Mametine Prison, 
opposite the north-east end of the Tabularium, 
and built of soft, reddish tufa blocks. As in 
the Agger of Servius, the piece of primitive 
fortification recently discovered is composed of 
an exterior wall behind which is a bank of 
earth, supported by another wall, whose thick- 
ness is half that of the outside wall. 

A second wall, built also of rectangular tufa 
blocks, has been found almost in the centre of 
the hill, which, from its position (see plan, 
fig. CD), undoubtedly does not belong to the 
original fortification of the ara. 

My opinion is that this very ancient building 
belongs to Juno Moneta’s temple foundations, 
of which, as yet, no remains have been dis- 
covered. 








Mural Tablet at Henbury.—On the 14th 
ult. a mural-tablet to the memory of the late 
Rev. R. F. J. Shea, M.A., for thirty-eight years 
vicar of Henbury, Cheshire, was unveiled. It is 
in the Jacobean style, and of polished English 
alabaster, richly veined; the detached fluted 
columns that support the pediment being of 
polished red Devonshire marble. The inscrip- 
tion is borne on a slab of white statuary marble. 
The monument is the work of Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. 

Art and Industrial Exhibition at 
Bremen.—During the summer of next year, 
an art and industrial exhibition will be held at 
Bremen. Exhibits, however, from Hanover, 
Oldenburg, and Bremen, being alone admissible 
to this section, but in another section the exhi- 
bition is invited of machinery, motors, imple- 
ments, &c., used in the working of wood, 
leather, and metals, manufactured in any 
country. 

Letter from Paris.— In view of the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition on the 6th, 
our usual monthly “Letter from Paris” is 
deferred till next week, so as to include in it 
some account of the opening ceremony. 





Illustrations. 


ST. CLARE’S CHURCH, SEFTON PARK, 
LIVERPOOL: INTERIOR. 


HIS church is being built in Arundel- 

avenue, Sefton Park, and will accomo- 

253; date about 600 people. Storeton stone 
is to be used throughout for the dressings and 
red deal for the roof. We hope to publish an 
exterior view and plan of the building shortly 
so as to clearly explain the whole. Our illus- 
tration is taken from a drawing in this year’s 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, where the 
exterior view may also be seen. Mr. Leonard 
Stokes is the architect, and the builders are 
Messrs. Morrison & Sons, of Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REMAINS OF 
STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


THE lithographs showing the remains of the 
west front and a number of details of carved 
work from Strata Florida Abbey, in Wales, are 
reproduced from drawings made by Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith as illustrations to Mr. 
Williams’s monograph on the Abbey. They are 
further commented on in the second article of 
our present number. 





NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


WE publish a view, with some details, of the 
south front of these buildings. The turret acts 
as extract ventilator to the School of Art and the 
Library and reading-rooms, and the smoke flue 
from the heating apparatus is carried up the 
centre of it in an iron pipe to cause rarefica- 
tion. The “rudimentary” turret - like pro- 
jections—between the School of Art lights—are 
inlet shafts for cold air, which is thence con- 
ducted by large glazed earthenware tubes to 
the various hot-water coils, &c., in the art 
schools. 

This portion, forming in reality the back of 
the buildings, is wholly executed in red brick, 
with brinded roof tiling, the sashes being 
painted white. 

The joint architects are Messrs. Sugden, 
Blood, & Sugden, and Messrs. Chapman & 
Snape. Mr. John Gallimore, of Newcastle, is 
the builder; and the Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. 
Patteson, is acting as clerk of works. 

The heating and ventilation arrangements 
are being carried out by Messrs. G. N. Haden & 
Sons. 





CEILING, BOURTON HALL, DEVONSHIRE. 


THIS ceiling, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, was designed for the owner of the estate 
by Mr. J. M. Boekbinder. It is composed of 
fibrous plaster and carton-pierre, and is in pure 
Louis XVI. style; the pearing? pitty game ae) 

according to Mr. Boekbinder’s usual p 
‘ : fterwards). 


on canvas, and put on (marouflé) a 
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The two little panels coming between the 


‘nted frieze are flowers on a gold broken 
round, are also on canvas. The whole is 33 ft. 
by 15 ft. wide. The golours have been treated 
very delicately,—primtipally buff, pink, and 
d. The walls have been treated in harmony 
with the scheme, being all panelled out with 
mouldings, and the interior with carton-pierre 
ornaments in low relief. 

The furniture is in carved wood, gilt, covered 
with a beautiful damask, and the carpet an 
Axminster, specially designed all to correspond, 
by Messrs. Maple, under the artist’s superin- 
tendence. ‘There are also two fire-stoves in 
steel, gilt ornaments, and china placques (Rose 
Dubarry), manufactured by Mr. Florent 
Schaeffer, of Antwerp. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
MEMBERS’ SOIREE. 


THERE was, as usual, a very large attendance 
of members of the Architectural Association at 
‘he Westminster Townhall on Tuesday evening 
last, the occasion being the annual soirée of the 
members. The principal item on the programme 
of the evening was the usual topical “play,” 
which was described as “an original comedietta,” 
entitled “Competition, or Much Ado About 
Nothing (as usual).” The dramatis persone 
were: The Bishop of Bustleham (a Colonial 
bishop), Mr. F. T. W. Miller; Mr. Pownceby 
Sharke, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. Richards Julian ; 
Mr. Horatio Snodkins (his Assistant), Mr. C. G. 
Kilmister ; Mr. Joseph Bugsby (a builder), Mr. 
H. O. Cresswell; Mr. Snooks (a retired pork- 
butcher), Mr. J. H. Jacques; Hildebrand 
Aluminium.Snooks (his son), Mr. A. C. Bulmer 
Booth; Mrs. Snooks, Mr. C. H. Brodie; and 
Miss Sophonisba Sharke, Mr. Frank Gals- 
worthy. 

Scene I. is laid in the parlour of Mr. Snooks’s 
residence, a jerry-built house which has been 
“runup” by Bugsby. The retired pork-butcher 
and his wife are discovered engaged in the pre- 
paration of what are known as “ family jars,” 
and in the midst of their wrangles there enters 
Bugsby, the builder, whose scamped work, 
manifest more or less all over the house, is made 
the subject of a sharp complaint by Mrs. Snooks, 
who characterises the work as “ shameful, and 
all dropping to pieces!” Bugsby, in atone of 
injured innocence, replies: “ Come! Fair’s fair ! 
Why, you’ve been in it a couple of years! You 
can’t expect things to last for ever! How do 
you suppose the poor builder is to get a living? ” 
Then, giving vent to his feelings in a song 
(a parody of the ‘“‘Gendarmes’ Chorus” in 
“Généviéve de Brabant”) he sets forth the 
“dodges” and successes of the jerry builder. 
The last verse of this lyric may be quoted as a 
specimen of the whole :— 

* Then to make the front attractive, 
Little window-panes we make. 
Stick leaded glass into the windows, 
That's sure to make them take ! 
And when the front’s been all tuck-pointed, 


And it looks so nice and gay, 
We -n "em off, we sell ’em off, we let ‘em off, we sell ’em 
0 
: * Ina most surprisi 
We - *em off, we sell ’em o 
0 


way; 
» we let ’em off, we sell ’em 


And that’s how we make it pay!” 


Mr. Snooks having incidentally referred to 
the leaky state of the roof, Bugsby expresses 
incredulity, for, he says, ‘‘ We put a hextra-thick 
gauge o’ zinc on there! We puta No. 9 gauge 
on!” Snooks dismisses this disagreeable subject 
with the remark that “we can’t expect to 
have everything ; but perhaps the new County 
Council will manage these things better than 
the Board of Works has done, although, look- 
ing at the way they’ve begun, it doesn’t look 
like it!” Mr. and Mrs. Snooks then ask 
Bugsby’s advice as to what they shall do with 
their son, Hildebrand, who has a soul above 
the pork-butcher’s business, Bugsby suggests, 
“Why not make him an artchitect? ” 


Snooks 
asks, “Is that a good business?” Bugsby 
replies, “ Yes, pretty good,” though he proceeds 


to explain that it is not so lucrative as the trade 
of the builder, for whereas the builder gets 15 
Per cent. on the job, the architect only gets 5 
per cent., though some of them obtain “ pick- 
ings _in addition. While his anxious parents 
are discussing this question, the “‘ young hope- 
ful enters, and he is informed of their inten- 
tions, His mother tells him that he will earn 
lots of fees.” “Fees?” exclaims the youth. 

Pooh |! _Icarenotforthem! Give me Art/” 
on ars in an “aside,” says that Hildebrand is 

ery unlike a good many architects he knows, 


meeainaeel 


and Hildebrand sings a song, “ The Pilgrim of 
Art,” to the air of “ The Pilgrim of Love,” the 
recitative commencing “ Architecture, my be- 
loved!” So ends ScenelI. 

Scene II. takes place in the interior of Mr. 
Pownceby Sharke’s office, which is quite empty 
as the curtain rises. In a moment, Snodkins, 
Sharke’s assistant, rushes in, fearful lest *‘the 
Governor” should have arrived first, for it is 
nearly 11 o'clock, and Snodkins is late. He 
soliloquises on the dull routine of his work, and 
sings ‘An Assistant’s Lot is not a Happy One.” 
The first verse was as follows :— 

‘* Though a fellow’s tied to dull routine employment, 
In inking-in another fellow’s plans 

His capacity for artistic enjoyment 
Is just as great as on ome man’s, 

Our feelings we with difficulty smother, 


When architectural duty’s to be done ; 
Oh, take one consideration with another 


An assistant’s lot is not a happy one !”’ 


While Mr. Horatio Snodkins is concluding 
this ditty, his principal arrives. Mr. Sharke 
twits his assistant with his cheerfulness, and 
expresses the hope that he does not waste his 
spare time and money on the A.A. smoking- 
concerts or Lyric Clubs. Snodkins replies that 
he doesn’t get enough of either to be able to 
waste any. The following bit of dialogue then 
ensues :— 

Sharke,—Any letters this morning? 

Snodkins.—Yes, sir. Here’s one from Holland & Colls, 
asking for more details for that church, 

Sharke.—Details! What next, I wonder? Tell them 
they must make them themselves if they want any. 
They’ve got the eighth-inch scale drawings. What more 
do t ley want? I don’t know what builders are coming to 
now! 

Snodkins.—But suppose they will have them? What 
am I to do? 

Sharke.—Let me see,—let me see,—it’s a church they’re 
building, isn’t it? 

Snodkins,—Yes, sir. 

Sharke.—Then look out the details we had made of that 
Hall for the Tripesellers’ Company, and work them in 
somehow ! 

Snodkins.— But — won’t suit the style, sir! 

Sharke.—Oh, yes, they will! Tell ’em it’s Byzantine, or 

something or other ; they won’t know the difference ! 
At this point, Bugsby enters, and broaches the 
subject of a new pupil, saying that he thinks 
he can bring “a good ’un,—a reg’lar clever one, 
who goes to the Association, yer know, and all 
that sort of thing.” Sharke exclaims, “ Why, 
he’ll know more than I do!” which Bugsby, in 
an aside, thinks is very likely. It being deter- 
mined that Bugsby is to have “the regular 
thing” for introducing a pupil, he presently 
returns, bringing with him Mr. and Mrs. Snooks 
and Hildebrand. Mrs. Snooks is the leading 
negotiator in this business, Mr. Snooks being 
nowhere. Sharke expresses his willingness to 
take Hildebrand as a pupil, “ and the premium, 
of course!” After these preliminaries are 
settled, Mrs. Snooks bids an affecting farewell 
to her son, who is left talking to his Pecksniffian 
principal. The following is an extract from the 
dialogue :— 


Sharke.—So, my dear young friend, you have come to 
study architecture, eh? 

Hildebrand.—Yes, Sir, if you please, 

Sharke.—It’s a noble profession,—a noble profession ! 

Hildebrand.—Do you understand it thoroughly, Sir? 

on yes, my boy; oh, yes! But why do you 
as 

Hildebrand,—Oh! er,—I thought perhaps you could 
tell me why the tetrastylic intercolumniation of the pre- 
Byzantine period varies in its ratio of divergence from the 
Glycopethic modulus of the Coptic ambulatory. I can’t 
find any allusion to it in ** Gwilt.”’ 


This poser Mr. Sharke is, of course, unable to 
answer, and he eludes the subject by calling 
upon Mr. Snodkins to initiate the new pupil “in 
the first steps of the glorious art of archi- 
tecture.” Snodkins says he shall be happy to 
show him “how to trace and mount paper.” 
“ The governor” then going out, Snodkins and 
the young pupil exchange confidences, Snodkins 
revealing his passion for Sophonisba, the lovely 
daughter of Pownceby Sharke, who presently 
enters, and at once shows in a marked manner 
her preference for the manners and conversa- 
tion of the new pupil, to the great discomfiture 
of Snodkins. The young lady retires from the 
office somewhat precipitately when she hears 
her father returning. Sharke is expostulating 
with his assistant for not yet having put the 
new pupil to work when a distinguished visitor 
is announced,—the Bishop of Bustleham. The 
bishop explains that he was on the point of 
returning to his diocese in Ipecacuanhaland, but 
it had occurred to him that he ought to make 
some arrangements about the buildings he pro- 
posed erecting :— 

Bishop.—I may say that I was on the point of going to 
eee in the matter, but I was yeesimnended to you. 


harke.—We can do it quite as cheaply as Whiteley’s, 
my lord, and, I may say, quite as well ! 





Bishop.—N o doubt, ne doubt, 
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Discussing matters more closely, Sharke says, 


in reply to questions, that he can “do a very 
nice red brick church in the Gothic style, roof 
and all complete, but exclusive of spire, at 32. a 
sitting. ‘Queen Anne’ would come a trifle 
more expensive, because there is so much green 
paint.” After referring to schools and “a lovely 
thing in mission-rooms, just in,” with quite the 
air of a draper’s counterman, Sharke asks, 
“ What about a cathedral, my lord?” 


= dat I hardly know. Do you think it 


necessary 

Sharke.—Oh, certainly, my lord, You must have a 
cathedral. They won’t believe you’re a real bishop if you 
haven’t got a cathedral ! 


Bishop.—True, true, I never thought of that! I should 
like to see some patterns or designs, 
Sharke.—We 8 have to get one out for you; we don’t 
keep them in stock,—there is so little demand just at 
resent, I suppose you would not like a second-hand one ? 
r else we've a nice one just come back from Liverpool. 
Bishop.—I think I sheuld prefer a new one, so perhaps 
you will get your design ready and I will call again. 


After the bishop and Mr. Sharke have left 
the office, Snodkins and Hildebrand discuss the 
question, how will Sharke manage about the 
design for the cathedral? Snodkins opines that 
Hildebrand will have to get it out, whereupon 
Hildebrand exclaims that his chance to do 
something great has come at last. With more 
singing and love-making between Hilde- 
brand and Sophonisba, the curtain falls on 
Scene II. 

Scene III. discovers Sophonisba, alone, prac- 
tising dancing in her father’s office. So absorbed 
is she in her occupation that she is not aware, 
for a time, of the entry of the bishop. After 
the bishop has made his presence known by 
inquiring whether he is in an architect’s office or 
not, the bishop and the young lady enter into 
conversation, and Sophonisba suggests that 
dancing would be a valuable accomplishment 
for the bishop,—one likely to soothe the heathen. 
The bishop, struck with the idea, offers to learn 
dancing, and he and the young lady dance a 
minuet. So fascinated is the elderly bachelor 
bishop with the graces of the young lady, that 
he falls on his knees to her, protesting his devo- 
tion. At this moment the couple are surprised by 
the sudden entry of Hildebrand, who, stung by 
jealousy, threatens to report the bishop to the 
Upper House of Convocation unless he gives 
him (Hildebrand) the commission for the 
cathedral. The bishop does not see how he can 
do that, seeing that he has promised it to 
Mr. Sharke. ‘ Oh,” says Hildebrand, “ say that 
you have altered your mind, and that you 
will have a competition.” The bishop 
agrees, and in due course Sharke gets a letter 
to that effect, and is loud in his lamentations. 
“‘T’m clean out of it!” he exclaims. Snodkins 
points out by way of consolation that the bishop 
asks Sharke to goin for it. At this, Sharke 
brightens up, and says that he must put Hilde- 
brand on to it at once; but heis again much 
cast down and greatly enraged when he learns 
that Hildebrand has left the office because 
there was not enough “ high art” there to please 
him. With characteristic audacity, he sends 
Snodkins to the bishop to say that the drawings 
for the cathedral are nearly done, and that he 
must take them. The bishop sends word back 
to say he will come at once to see them. In 
the meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Snooks have called, 
and are “having it out” with Mr. Sharke for 
his bad treatment of their son Hildebrand. 
Hearing a disturbance, Sophonisba rushes in, and 
discovering that Mrs. Snooks is the mother of 
‘‘her dear Hildebrand,” asks piteously where he 
has gone to? Sophonisba informs her father 
that she loves Hildebrand, and her father, after 
at first setting his face sternly against the 
engagement of the young people, relents, having 
his own advantage in view in so doing,—for he 
sees he may get not only a son-in-law, but a 
talented partner. Hildebrand is sent for, and 
he returns flourishing a roll of plans,—a design 
for a cathedral. Mr. Sharke gets possession of 
the plans, on Hildebrand’s own terms,—the 
hand of Sharke’s daughter,—just in time for 
the visit of the bishop, who is charmed with 
the design, as containing “so much nature,” 
and approves it on the spot, placing the com- 
mission in Sharke’s hands. Bugsby offers to 
build the cathedral, and “to put good work in,” 
and all the characters in the piece are expressing 
their determination to go to Ipecacuanhaland 
with the bishop as the curtain falls. 

The piece was admirably played by all the 
actors in it, and in “ make-up” each performer 
was most successful in masking his identity. 
In response to loud calls for “author,” Mr. 
F. T. W. Miller appeared before the curtain and 
bowed his acknowledgments. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITS. 


THE fifth sessional visit of this Association 
was made on Saturday last, to the new Church 
of St. James’s, Spanish-place, of which Messrs. 
Goldie, Child, & Goldie are the architects. 
There was a good muster of members, who were 
shown over the building by the clerk of works. 

The new church, being in the immediate 
vicinity of the old one, will continue to be 
known as the Spanish-place Church, although, 
strictly , the new site is situated 
between South-street and George-street, Man- 
chester-square. 

The works now in progress will, it is expected, 
be completed in September next, but a further 
extension of the building eastward is con- 
templated, comprising a baptistery, which 
will be placed at the east end of the nave 
rs rg the high altar, which is at the west 
end of the church, the tower and spire, with 
entrances, and also a mortuary chapel. 
~ The church, which consists of a nave with 
four aisles, a large chancel with Lady-chapel on 
the north side, and sacristy on the south, with 
two small chapels in each transept, is externally 
faced with Portland stone, while internally 
Monk’s Park stone has been largely used, with 
‘the caps, bases, and plinths of Hopton Wood 
stone and Purbeck or similar marble for the 
detached columns. 

The style adopted is a somewhat severe phase 
of Early English. The windows are all plain 
lancets, devoid of tracery, with the exception 
of the circular windows. 

The triforiam arches are semicircular, it 
having been decided to omit the subordinate 
arcade shown in the drawings. 

Internally all the stone joints will be raked 
out and left unpointed. ) 

The work is now finished to the level of the 
springing of the nave vaulting, which will be of 
stone. 

Beneath the church is a large crypt which it 
is intended to utilise for class-rooms,&c. Access 
to this of the building is gained by means 
ofa from the church, in addition to which 
it can be easily reached from the presbytery 
building which will be situated on the George- 
street frontage. 

The substratum on which the building stands 
is London clay, and the foundations are carried 
down about 12 ft. below the floor of the crypt. 

The workmanship throughout is thoroughly 
good. One feature with regard to the construc- 
tion of the main walls is worth noticing. As 
has been mentioned above, these are faced both 
externally and internally with stone; the core 
is formed of brickwork, while at frequent 
intervals a bed of concrete 12 in. thick is in- 
troduced as a horizontal bond. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Chelsea Free Library.—The Chelsea Public 
Library Commissioners have received a series 
of competitive designs from selected architects, 
for the public library building to be erected in 
Manresa-road, King’s-road, S.W., on a site given 
for the purpose by the Earl Cadogan, and have 
awarded the premiums to, Ist, Mr. J. M. Bry- 
don, F.R.I.B.A.; 2nd, Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
A.RI.B.A.; 3rd, Mr. C. Pemberton Leach, 
A.R.L.B.A. Mr.R. Phené Spiers, who was nomi- 
nated for the purpose by the Council of the 
Royal Institute British Architects, professionally 
assisted the Commissioners in making the 
selection. The plans were on exhibition at the 
Chelsea Town Hall from Wednesday until to- 
day (Saturday) from 9a.m.to 8p.m. It is in- 
tended to erect the proposed South-Western 
Polytechnic on a site adjoining this library. 

Schools, Parkfield Middleton.—In a limited 
competition for new schools, Parkfield Middle- 
ton, the designs submitted by Mr. Alexander 
Banks, Oldham, have been selected by the oom- 
mittee, and the work is to be proceeded with at 
once. The new buildings be in the Per- 
pendicular style of aichitecture, and are to be 
ereccted of local bricks, relieved with terra- 
cotta and stone dressings. 








Chapel, St. Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill. — 
We are asked to mention that the bricks used 
for the interior of the Chapel of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Mill Hill, N.W., which was illustrated in 


our last, are the patent machine-pressed bricks | pape 


made by the Brockham Brick Company during 
the past winter, and that the lime used was the 
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HEALTH CONGRESS AT HASTINGS. 


On Tuesday evening the Health Congress at 
Hastings was opened by an address given by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., the President, 
who took as his subject “The Health of the 
Mind.” He said that his audience were aware 
that all sanitary labours had been carried out 
under the conception that the success of their 
work consisted in detecting and removing 
obvious external causes of disease by and 
through which the bodily organs, including the 
organs of the mind itself, may be and are 
affected; but they were not so conversant with 
the study of the health of the mind primarily 
and independently of the body, and of the 
health of the body as dependent on that of the 
mind. He proposed, therefore, to dwell on this 
latter topic entirely, and to try to open up pew 
thoughts in regard to it. In looking at causes 
affecting the health of the mind, they discovered, 
just as in respect to the physical health, 
analogies of the clearest kind. These were 
such as those well-known facts that the state 
of the body affected the state of the mind, and 
the state of the mind affected the state of the 
body. But what they did not feel and appre- 
ciate, and what they had to learn to appreciate, 
was the independence of the two empires of 
mind and body, as well as the dependency of 
the one on the other. They did not recognise 
with the same readiness, as in bodily health, 
the effect of the foods of the mind on the 
mind and its health; nor was this remark- 
able, for the body fed perceptibly, and by one 
stomach alone, whilst the mind fed imperceptibly 
by five stomachs, by every sense which was to it 
a veritable stomach. The sanitarian, in taking 
care that no evil or deleterious thing should 
enter the material, such as the pure food, the 
pure drink, the pure air, the pure warmth, out 
of which the body was built up, was performing 
his legitimate part on the physical side. But 
to complete his task he must add to his studies 
the study of the health of the mind, that 
luminous receptive ‘surface which changed the 
mere material substance, the clay, and gave it 
according to its purity, innocence, and sanity, 
its approach towards the one pure and sane 
mind from whence it proceeded and to which 
it must return. In pleading for mental purity, 
the President said the feeding of the mind 
governed the appetite of the mind. Let the 
eye for a long series of years take in no view 
save that which was squalid, common, and 
impure; it would lose its primitive adapta- 
bility for art and beauty, and, after a set time 
for attaining maturity, would remain, in respect 
to purity of sight, a deformed mind — one 
that can at best be only partially improved. 
A mind so deformed was never in perfect 
health and strength. The difficulties sanita- 
rians were daily compelled to meet in their work 
of reform lay beyond any description that could 
here be given of unhealthiness of mental 
visions. Those who from apathy of mind 
cherished the worst and most unhealthy errors 
asked why should the visions of their fore- 
fathers be altered. On minds so attuned 
argument was wasted. They need not argue; 
they must get the young mind to learn the 
scenes of the pure and the beautiful, and then 
their ultimate triumph was secure. Proceed- 
ing to give a practical idea bearing on this 
point of mental health, the President illus- 
trated the schoolroom, where the first mental 
foods were administered. The first care of the 
teacher should be a bright, cheerful, healthy 
room, and then life began from a good mental 
starting-point. Let that room be dark, melan- 
choly, and dirty, and the presage of life was 
injured from the starting-point. In this cor- 
nexion he maintained there was need for 
reforms in workhouse schools and the schools 
of the well-to-do, in the dismal cloisters where 
the sunlight had not full play, in which no 
flowers were seen nor anything of beauty to 
gladden the sight. Passing on to speak of 
various curious forms of mental contagion and 
delusion, including suicide, the President 
observed that many of these belonged to a 
bygone rather than to the present age, but the 
lesson unfortunately remained. 

On Wednesday, among the papers read was 
one on “The Status of Sanitary Inspectors,” by 
Mr. Hugh Alexander, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great 
Britain. We give the following passages of this 

r:— 


As to the powers of a sanitary inspector. It 
is a popular delusion that it is the duty and 





require the abatement of a nuisance as 
it has come to his knowledge. ‘That is 
the strict legal function of a sanitary j . 
is simply to inspect, and to report as.to his jp. 
spections to the Local Authority, whose officer 
he is, who may, if they think fit (not: shall), take 
action thereon. This very inadequate 4 ‘ 
ment for the abatement of conditions injurions 
to the public health, was possibly a reasonable, 
and, perhaps, a necessary cautious proceeding 
in the primary formation of a large body of 
officers who would be called upon to ex 
their functions under a new order of thi 
not only without experience -in “themselves, but 
with whose work it'-was necessary that the 
public mind should gradually be familiariseg 
and educated into sympathy; but it has long 
been recognised that the legal obligation 
simply to inspect conditions injurious to health, 
and report thereon to a Authority 
(perhaps at a distant meeting) did not, and 
could not, respond to the need or the demands 
of the public, nor satisfy the moral obligation 
which devolves upon a conscientious man in the 
discharge of the duties of a sanitary inspector, 

Many inspectors have therefore of necessity, 

but entirely without legal authority, adopted 
the practice of serving notices requiring the 
abatement of nuisances as soon as they are 
discovered, and the necessity for this procedure 
is generally recognised, and, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, where an inspector is supported 
by an enlightened Local Authority, his notices 
are attended to before he has an opportunity of 
reporting to his Board on the necessity which 
existed for serving them. 
The public have in this way been familiarised 
and educated into sympathy with the labours 
of the sanitary inspector, and the inspector has 
developed in the long exercise of his duties; he 
is no longer an inexperienced and unknown 
functicnary, from whom the legislature can with 
propriety, or without detriment to the public 
interest, continue to withhold the legal power 
to serve a notice to secure the abatement of a 
nuisance. On the contrary, he has become, 
where he has been given fair play, the friend 
and the adviser of the people amongst whom he 
moves, and to fulfil the requirements of his 
position in a proper manner, he must now be 
something of a civil engineer, architect, builder, 
doctor, and lawyer, in order that he may be 
enabled to advise and supervise structural 
alterations, and in order that he may be enabled 
to detect and correct the errors and misdeeds 
of builders and builders’ workmen, and diagnose 
and trace out the hidden causes of discase, and 
carry out the legal work of his offive efiiciently. 
In addition to all which he must have some 
knowledge of men, for the right discharge of 
his duties with a minimum of friction. 

If the measure and importance of the duties 
devolving upon a sanitary inspector are fairly 
apprehended from that statement, I will now 
invite you in the interests of the public health 
to consider with me the disabilities under which 
they are discharged. 

To begin at the beginning, one would very 
reasonably suppose, if not informed to the con- 
trary, that such officers would, under the law, 
and as a foundation for their position, possess. 
one common, well approved, and honourable 
designation, but strange to relate that is not 
so. Under the 9th section of the Nuisance 
Removal Act of 1855, which formerly applied to 
the whole country, and which still applies 
to the metropolis, they are entitled Sanitary 
Inspectors; under the 133rd Section of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act of the same 
year (1855), the same officers are (as though it 
were no consequence how they were named) 
classified as Inspectors of Nuisances. How that 
anomaly, that lack of co-ordination in rank, 
under two contemporaneous statutes came 
about, is not very clear; it was possibly an 
oversight on the part of the legislature; but, 
however it arose, it is very regretable, as it 
appears in the Public Health Act of 1875 
(section 189 & 190) to have led to the rejection 
of the name of Sanitary Inspector, and to the 
adoption of the less acceptable and the less 
generic title of Inspector of Nuisances. This, 
we submit, should be amended by a full legal 
recognition of the title of sanitary inspector. 

As to the duties which devolve upon sanitary 
inspectors and the great want of legal definition 
thereof :—The 20th Section of the Sanitary Act 
of 1866, which formerly applied to the whole 
country, and which still applies to the Metro- 
polis, declares as to inspection of nuisances, 
“It shall be the duty of the Nuisance Autho- 
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ascertain what nuisances exist either by itself 
or its officers.” And for the same pnrpose, the 
92nd Section of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
which applies to the whole kingdom, excluding 
the Metropolis, declares, “it shall be the duty 
of every Local Authority to cause to be made 
from time to time inspection of their district, 
with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist.” 
In the first-mentioned Act, the Congress may 
note there is an indefinite reference to officers, 
but, in the last-mentioned Act, there is no 
reference to officers at all; and, as this work of 
inspection is the peculiar work of the sanitary 
inspector, and of no other officer, we submit he 
should be distinctly named, and his duty in 
this, as in all other matters, clearly defined. 

I have already in general terms referred to 
the fact that a sanitary inspector is under no 
legal obligation to make any effort to secure 
the abatement of a nuisance until he has re- 
ported thereon and received instructions from 
his Board; this will be seen by reference to 
Sections 93, 94, of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
Section 93 says, “Information of any nuisance 
under this Act in the district of any Local 
Authority, may be given to such Local Authority 
by any person aggrieved thereby ;” as to which 
it is obvious that aggrieved persons do not 
require that it should be enacted that they may 
complain. The Section proceeds, ‘‘or by any 
two inhabitant householders of such district, or 
by any officer of such Authority, or by the 
relieving officer, or by any constable or officer 
of the police force of such district.” Thus 
aggrieved persons, two inhabitant householders, 
relieving officers, and policemen are specifically 
named, whilst the sanitary inspector, the parti- 
cular officer upon whose shoulders the whole 
business really devolves, is not designated at 
all; this is certainly remarkable enough in 
itself, but it is still more remarkable if it be 
considered that this section, which excludes 
in so marked a manner the name of the 
sanitary inspector, and even the nuisance in- 
spector, is copied from the 10th section of the 
Nuisance Removal Act, 1855, which in its list 
of those who may make complaint to the Local 
Authority gives precedence to, and makes spe- 
cific mention of, thesanitary inspector. It would 
be instructive, and it might be useful, if we 
could be supplied with the reason for this, 
amongst other retrogressive features of the 
Public Health Act, as they refer to, or omit to 
refer to, the position of the sanitary inspector. 
I now come to the consideration of initial 
procedure as prescribed by law. Section 94 
enacts that, “on the receipt of any information 
respecting the existence of a nuisance, the Local 
Authority shall, if satisfied of the existence of a 
nuisance, serve notice on the person by whose 
act, default, or sufferance the nuisance arises 
or continues.” This is conclusive that, to be 
strictly within the four corners of the law, the 
Inspector’s action must be confined to reporting 
or making complaint (as it is phrased in the 
Public Health Act) of each separate nuisance 
to the Local Authority, who, if satisfied thereon, 
shall serve a notice on the person causing the 
nuisance. 

For this mode of procedure I have already 
said there might have been some apparent 
reason in early days, but having been adopted, 
its formula has been copied without reason in 
all subsequent Acts, ¢.g., Section 32 of the Sani- 
tary Act of 1866 specifies “ that where any Local 
Authority are of opinion, on the certificate of 
their Medical Officer of Health, that if the 
cleansing and disinfecting of any house, or 
part of a house, or articles in a house, would 
tend to prevent the spread of disease, it shall 
be the duty of such Authority to give notice 
tn writing to the owner or occupier requiring 
the same to be done.” Section 46 of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 would convey to an inex- 
perienced person that such roundabout procedure 
is of great efficacy, as it sets forth the necessity 
for the certificate of the Medical Otticer cf Health 
as in the previous Act, and alternatively the 
certificate of any two medical practitioners, on 
receipt of which, if it appears to the Local 
Board that cleansing, &c., will be beneficial, 
they, the Local Authority, shall give a notice in 
writing to the owner or occupier requiring the 
Same to bedone. I submit to the Congress that 
while a law is allowed to exist, it should at 
least be possible to attain the purpose, to secure 
which it was framed, and by the process which 
it prescribes ; but imagine a sanitary inspector 
—aaree by such restrictions in the face of an 
a of small-pox or cholera; in the first 
e he must call the attention and secure 

€ certificate of the medical officer of 





health, in every separate case, “where the 
cleansing and disinfection of a house or part 
of a house would tend to prevent the spread of 
the disease ”; and according to the Public Health 
Act, if he cannot secure the medical officer’s 
attendance, he must obtain the attendance and 
certificate of two medical practitioners; armed 
with the certificate of the one or the other, he 
must apply to the Local Authority when they 
next meet; then, if it appears to the Board 
necessary, they shall serve a notice on the owner 
or occupier to cleanse, &c., the premises. I 
need scarcely say that this procedure, which is 
only calculated to interpose delay where the 
utmost promptitude is needed, is utterly im- 
practicable, and, being so, is generally dis- 
regarded, the practice being to serve notices at 
once as 1s most expedient, but for which practice 
there is positively no legal authority. 

I now submit on behalf of the Council, that 
the interests of the public health demand that 
it shall be declared by law to be the duty of all 
Sanitary inspectors to inquire into all com- 
plaints as to nuisances dangerous to health, 
and to inspect their district for the detection of 
nuisances dangerous to health; and in all cases 
where such nuisances are found to exist, it 
should be declared by law to be the duty of the 
Sanitary inspector to serve a notice forthwith on 
behalf of the Local Authority, whose officer he 
is, requiring the abatement of such nuisances 
forthwith; and it should be declared to 
be the duty of the inspector to report 
to the Local Authority, or a committee 
thereof appointed for such purpose as to such 
nuisances, and also as to notices served on 
behalf of the Local Authority, for the abate- 
ment of such nuisances, and if such notices be 
adopted and approved by the Local Authority, 
or the Committee appointed for such purpose, 
and only after such adoption and approval, it 
should be declared to be the duty of the 
inspector to proceed if necessary, and without 
further authority, against the person or persons 
causing or permitting the continuance of the 
nuisances. 

I have now shown that the legal designation 
of inspectors is anomalous and conflicting, and 
I have also demonstrated that inspectors have 
no power of initiating proceedings by serving 
a notice for the abatement ofa nuisance, and 
thereon I submit that the foundation is not 
truly laid, and that the whole superstructure of 
sanitary law is consequently defective and un- 
reliable. ..... 

If the Congress agree with Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners [on the Housing of the Working 
Classes] that only men who are acquainted with 
the principles of sanitation and of building con- 
struction should be appointed to the position 
of sanitary inspector, it will doubtless be con- 
ceded that such officers, giving all their time, 
energies, and special knowledge to the public 
service, should be liberally remunerated, but, 
unfortunately for the interests of the public 
health, every Local Authority in the kingdom 
is practically permitted to appraise according 
to the measure of its wisdom or unwisdom, the 
degree of qualification required in a sanitary 
inspector, and the money value of his services. 
How that operates may be appreciated by refer- 
ence to a list of returns obtained by the Council 
of the Association some time back, from 225 
officers occupying the position of sanitary 
inpectors throughout the kingdom, from a 
digest of which it appears that there were 
30 men at salaries beginning at 102. and 
under 50/., 59 beginning at 50/7. and under 
1007., 76 beginning at 1007. and under 
1501., 38 beginning at 150/. and under 2001, 
19 beginning at 2007. and under 2501, 2 
beginning at 250/. and under 3007. From 
consideration of these figures, it must be 
quite evident that there are many Local 
Authorities who are guilty of very flagrant 
evasion of the law, which requires them to ap- 
point sanitary officers to safeguard the public 
health, for as they do not pay for the services 
which the public health demand, it is quite 
certain the service is neither rendered nor 
expected. We therefore submit that, in the 
matter of the salaries of sanitary inspectors, the 
principle of Local Representative Government 
can suffer a little violence with much advantage 
to the interests of the public health, and as 
the law requires sanitary inspectors to be ap- 
pointed, we further submit it should also declare, 
in addition tospecifying necessary qualifications, 
a minimum salary for such officers of at least 
200/. per year. 

As to tenure of office, there being no legal 





obligation to the contrary, many local autho- 


rities elect their sanitary inspector, not perma- 

nently, but for various terms of one, two, and three 

years. This practice it is quite obvious, whatever 

a man’s qualifications may be, or the amount of 

salary paid to him, is an effective and degrading 

check upon him in the discharge of his duty, 

between the members of his board and their 

friends on the one hand, and his self-respect on 

the other, he is on the horns of a dilemma. If 

he does his duty he is is not re-elected at the 

expiration of his term. If, on the other hand, 

duty is restrained by personal considerations, 

his self-respect is sacrificed, and he has 

entered on a downward path. We therefore 
submit that sanitary inspectors should be 
elected to a permanent tenure of office, 
and should only be removable therefrom 
for misconduct, neglect of duty, or incom- 
petence. In conclusion, I desire to say, on 
behalf of the Council of the Assosiation whom 
I represent, that we disclaim any desire to 
invest inspectors with arbitrary powers, or any 
purpose to diminish the rightful authority of 
Local Boards over the officers whom they em- 
ploy ; and that, on the contrary, we believe, and 
are strongly of opinion, that it would be found, 
by such definitions and additions to the law as 
I have indicated, and which our experience has 
proved to be necessary, that whilst the efforts 
of sanitary inspectors in the interests of the 
public health would be rendered more effectual, 
the authority of Local Boards would also be 
largely increased thereby, and that sanitary 
law would be placed on a sound basis, and its 
administration entitled to public respect.” 








NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held on Monday 
evening last, in the Civil Court, Town Hall, Leeds, 
to consider the means of extending to Leeds 
and district the system of registering qualified 
plumbers, and providing for their special train- 
ing and examination, in view of the importance 
of securing the highest efficiency of plumbers’ 
craftsmanship in the interests of the public 
health. There was a crowded attendance. The 
Mayor (Ald. Ward), the Chairman of the Sani- 
tary Committee of the Leeds Corporation, occu- 
pied the chair; and amongst the others present 
were Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. W. R. E. 
Coles (deputation from the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers), Dr. Churton, Mr. H. B. 
Hewetson, Mr. G. Corson, Mr. J. Wreghitt 
Connon, Councillor Loe (President of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution), Councillor Ambler, Mr. 
C. England, Mr. George Wood, Dr. Goldie 
(Medical Officer of Health), Mr. T. Fairley 
(Borough Analyst), Mr. E. Yewdall, and Mr. J. 
W. Dixon. Letters regretting the inability of 
the writers to be present were read from Mr. T. 
Pridgin Teale, Professor Bodington, and Mr. J. 
Wertheimer (Leeds School of Science). We 
take the following report from the Leeds 
Mercury :— 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, re- 
marked that the meeting had been called 
entirely at the suggestion of the Leeds plumbers, 
many of whom desired that masters and opera- 
tives in the town should be registered. All 
householders knew something of the importance 
of plumbers’ work, a good deal of which was 
hidden. Unfortunately, scamped work was 
sometimes met with. It was not an uncommon 
occurrence to come across plumbers’ work 
executed in an unsanitary manner. By the 
registration of plumbers this might be avoided. 
In 1886 the Plumbers’ Company initiated a 
system of national registration, and since then 
several district councils had been formed. The 
plumbers of Leeds now proposed that one 
should be formed for the borough and district 
(hear, hear). There was no doubt that the 
registration of plumbers would be greatly to the 
advantage of the public, for they would then 
be sure that the men they employed had some 
knowledge of the work they undertook to do. 
Registration would also benefit the plumbers 
themselves, as it would prevent incompetent 
workmen taking the places of those who were 
skilled. One condition in connexion with the 
scheme of registration was that a portion of the 
funds should be devoted to the spread of tech- 
nical education. They might, he thought, 
expect to obtain assistance in that respect from 
the Yorkshire College and the Leeds School of 
Science and Technology (hear, hear). The 
probabilities were that registered plumbers 
would be able to command higher wages than 








those unregistered (applause). 
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Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., in the course of a 
vigorous speech, said that the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany received its charter in 1365, and the arms 
were granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1588. For 
many centuries the company limited its opera- 
tions to London, but at length it determined to 
try and raise the position of the working and 
master plumbers, registration being decided 
upon. The company sought to educate the 
public and the plumbers in the importance of 
registrition. By a system of examinations, it 
endeavoured to prepare a registry of plumbers, 
each man who passed the examination receiving 
a diploma which distinguished him from the 
uneducated plumber, and showed him to be 
qualified to be intrusted with any work which 
came under the head of sanitary plumbing. 
The plan had succeeded well wherever it had 
been heartily adopted. It was in force all over 
Scotland (applause). He hoped the time was 
not far distant when Parliament would give 
statutory authority for a line to be drawn in the 
case of plumbers as the Pharmacy Acts did in 
regard to chemists. 

Dr. Churton proposed— 

** That this meeting of the master and operative plumbers 

and others of the Borough of Leeds having heard the state- 
ments respecting the action of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London, with the view of bringing about a 
national system of registration of plumbers, approves of 
such a system of registration, and resolves (1) that a 
district council for the borough of Leeds. in union with the 
London Plumbers’ Company, be formed to carry out such 
a system for that district; (2) that the council shall 
consist of representatives of the master-plumbers, the 
operatives, and of the public,” 
In doing so he observed that medical men took 
great interest in plumbing matters. Plumbers 
were quite as important as doctors, for preven- 
tion was always better than cure (hear, 
hear). 

Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon, F.R.I.B.A., seconded. 
He was, he said, sorry that Leeds was a little 
late in the field in the matter of registering 
plumbers, but he hoped the scheme would now 
be taken up with such enthusiasm that the 
character of the town would be redeemed. He 
urged them not to stop until they had got an 
Act passed making the registration of plumbers 
compulsory (hear, hear). 

Mr. H. B. Hewetson supported the resolu- 
tion, which was eventually unanimously 
adopted. 

Eight master and eight operative plumbers 
were then elected members of the Council, 
together with the Mayor, Dr. Goldie, Mr. Geo. 
Wood, Mr. C. England, Councillor Ambler, Mr. 
J. W. Connon, Councillor Loe, Mr. T. P. Teale, 
Mr. T. Hewson (Borough Engineer), and Mr. J. 
Newhouse (Sanitary Inspector), as representa- 
tives of the public. 

Councillor Loe said that the subject of a 
class for plumbers had been considered by the 
directors of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution 
and School of Science. They endeavoured to 
form a class last year, but were unable to get a 
sufficiently skilled teacher. The committee had 
had a meeting that evening, and had decided 
that they would hold a class if the plumbers 
cared to make use of the institution, provided 
the council they had formed rendered assistance 
in procuring qualified teachers (applause). 

Votes of thanks to the deputation for attend- 
ing the meeting, and to the Mayor for presiding, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 





On Saturday evening, April 27, at the Brighton 
Town Hall, the Mayor of Brighton (Alderman 
Sendall) presented the certificates to those 
plumbers who have passed the test examination 
of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, in connexion with the National 
Registration of Plumbers. There was a 
large attencance of members of the Brighton 
Corporation, members of the medical pro- 
fession, and architects, as well as master 
and operative plumbers. Representatives at- 
tended from Eastbourne, Hastings, Worthing, 


&c. Letters of regret from several public re-| all 


presentatives were read. Alderman Farncombe, 
Mayor of Lewes, said it could not be too 
strongly impressed on the operative plumbers 
that it was to their personal advantage to spare 
no pains to make themselves thoroughly 
efficient. 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said 
that as ae" — . technical education he 
experienced peculiar pleasure in iding on 
that occasion. There could be no "doubt ~ to 
the vital importance of thoroughly training 
young plumbers so as to prepare them for 
~-aqaamaaciad accomplishing their duties through 

e. 

Dr. Ewart, president of the Sassex District 


Council, said it was not sufficient for plumbers 
to have a practical knowledge of their work, 
they must also be thoroughly acquainted with 
the primary principles upon which their work 
was based. He referred to the classes which 
will shortly be started in connexion with the 
York Place schools, and which will afford 
plumbers an opportunity of obtaining the 
requisite instruction. 

Councillor Turton said that as a member of 
the Sanitary Committee he looked upon all the 
plumbers who supported the present movement 
as coadjutors with him in his work, which had 
for its special aim the improvement of town 
sanitation. 

Dr. Newsholme, Medical Officer of Health, 
said he welcomed the adoption of the regis- 
tration system (1) because it would raise the 
status of the plumbers’ craft; and (2) because 
it afforded a safeguard to the public against un- 
sanitary work. 





At the examinations of plumbers for registra- 
tion,* held on Saturday last at the Guilds’ Insti- 
tute, applicants were present from various parts 
of London, as well as from Kent, Hants, and 
Devon. 

The examinations embraced tests of joint- 
making, lead-laying, &c., and a set of questions 
relating to the qualities of materials, the con- 
struction of various forms of house-fittings, and 
the principles of sanitation. 

The Examiners were Messrs. Charles Hudson, 
W. H. Webb, G. Taylor, H. B. Lobb, C. T. 
Millis, and R. J. Lyne (representative of the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association). 

A little more than three-fourths of the appli- 
cants failed to pass the examinations. 

[From this last statement, which is communi- 
cated to us officially, it is very evident that the 
work of the Plumbers’ Company is a very ne- 
cessary one.— ED. | 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council resumed its sittings, 
after the Easter recess, on Tuesday last, Lord 
Rosebery in the chair. 

Enlargement of the School Board Offices.—The 
Finance Committee’s Report, presented by Lord 
Lingen, in its fourth paragraph stated that the 
Committee had considered a letter from the School 
Board for London requesting an advance of £31,000, 
for the purpose of purchasing land for the extension 
of the Board’s offices. The Committee, having as- 
certained that the Education Department had 
sanctioned the borrowing of the money, and that 
that Department approved of fifty years as the 
period for repayment, recommended that the money 
be lent for that period, at £3. 10s. per cent. per 
annum, the principal to be repaid by equal annual 
instalments, This was agreed to, 

Gardens and Playgrounds.—The Report of 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee, which 
was brought up and moved by the Earl of 
Meath, was as follows,—(1) Your Committee 
have had under consideration the question of 
the desirability of obtaining possession of cer- 
tain gardens and playgrounds at present in 
the possession of voluntary associations. Your 
Committee are of opinion that all places of public 
recreation in London should gradually be brought 
under the control of the Council; and that, by a 
proper system, such places can be maintained by 
the Council at a moderate cost. They therefore 
recommend— 

** That the Council do approve of the Committee taking 
steps for obtaining possession of or maintaining certain 
small gardens and playgrounds at present in possession of 
voluntary associations, such as the Kyrle Society and the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association,’’ 

2.—Your Committee have had their attention 
called to certain vacant plots of ground in Picca- 
dilly-circus and Charing-cross-road, which they con- 
sider are suitable for open spaces; and they con- 
sider that, so far as the powers under the Act 
allow, such plots as are not already destined for 
other purposes should be laid out as open spaces. 
Your Committee recommend :— 


** That the Council do authorise the Committee to take 
necessary steps for laying out as open spaces the vacant 
plots of ground in Piccadilly-circus and Charing-cross-road, 
which are not yet destined for other purposes,” 

Mr. G. B. Holmes moved, as an amendment, 
that the first rec endation in this report be 
referred back for further consideration. 

Mr. Firth, M.P., the Deputy Chairman, said that 
the secord recommendation was wiltra vires, The 
Council had at present no power to appropriate 
surplus lands to any such purposes, 

Mr. Nathan Robinson wanted to know whether 
the gardens and playgrounds referred to in the first 
recommendation of the Committee were not at 

nt kept open by voluntary and philanthropic 
effort? If so, he wished to know why the Council 











and journeymen lately registered. 


* One of our advertisement es contains a | list of 
masters po Fi 











should step in and relieve the Kyrle Society or the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association of work 
the cost of which those societies had hitherto 
borne? 

Lord Meath said he was quite willing that the 
recommendations ofthe Committee should go back, 
But he wished it to be understood that the societies 
in question were not asking the Council to do them 
any favour. Those societies had, by the generous 
aid of their friends, obtained possession of and 
had laid out many comparatively small spaces, 
such as disused and neglected graveyards, Xe. But, 
having done that, they declined to keep them open 
for more than a limited time in the event of the 
local authority refusing to take possession of, and 
be responsible for, their maintenance. He was 
sorry to say that, owing to the refusal of the local 
authorities to maintain them, the Public Gardens 
Association would shortly close two such spaces, 
The work of the societies was to open and lay out 
such spaces, and then to hand them over to the 
local authorities. The Council was not asked to 
purchase them, nor to lay them out, for they were 
already laid out. If the Council took over the 
spaces referred to in the first recommendation, the 
societies in question would still continue their work 
of acquiring and laying out such spaces. 

Water Supply.—Mr. James Beal brought up the 
report of the Special Committee on Water Supply, 
which, after stating that they had held their first 
meeting, and had elected Mr. Beal to be their 
Chairman, proceeded as follows :—— Your Committee 
have to report that they have proceeded, on the 
reference to them by the Council of March 19 
(No. 8), 

** To consider the steps to be taken, if they so advise, as 
to acquiring the undertakings now supplying London with 
water, whether new sources of supply should be reported 
on by the Engineers of the Council, and, if so, what time 
would be required for that purpose, having in view the 
reports of several Royal Commissions; such report to be 
presented not later than June next, in crder to permit 
the requisite notices to be considered, prepared, and given 
in November for the ensuing session,” 


It appears to your Committee that the first step 
necessary to enable them to deal with this im- 
portant matter should be the institution of an 
inquiry as to the whole question of the water supply 
of London. As such an inquiry would necessarily 
involve considerable expense, your Committee 
called upon the Solicitor of the Council to advise 
them as to the statutory powers possessed by the 
Council to expend money for such a purpose, and 
they were advised that no such power now exists. 
Your Committee have also ascertained that the Bill 
which has been prepared by the Parliamentary 
Committee for the purpose of conferring further 
powers upon the Council with respect to the water 
supply, provides for the introduction by the 
Council of Bills into Parliament on the subject, and 
for enabling the Council to defray the exponses ot 
making and carrying on inquiries and negotiations 
relating to such supply. in these circumstances 
your Committee have passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

‘< That it be reported to the Council that as the Com- 
mittee are advised by the Solicitor that the Council has no 
power to incur any expense in connexion with any inquiry 
as to the matter referred to them, the Committee are of 
opinion that such inquiry must not be entered upon untib 
the Council has obtained from Parliament power to incur 
the expenditure necessary in making such inquiry. 


Your Committee, however, consider it desirable 
that the Council should be furnished with the in- 
formation relating to the question of the water 
supply of London, which is contained in @ large 
number of reports of Commissions and Committees, 
and in various other Parliamentary papers, and they 
have directed the preparation of a digest of this in- 
formation, with a view of its being furnished to the 
members of the Council. 

The report was, therefore, by leave, taken back 
for further inquiries to be made. 


Housing of the Working Classes.—The Committce 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, of which 
committee Earl Compton is Chairman, reported as 
follows :—Your Committee, in view of the un- 
certainty which exists as to the powers of the 
Council to bring into operation some of the most 
important provisions of the Acts relating to ~ 
housing of the working classes, considers that a 
opinion of counsel should be sought on the 
subject, and recommends— 


‘* That the Solicitor be instructed to lay a on tate 
counsel, and to arrange for a consultation, at which . 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and legal members of 
Committee may be present, and that the following points 
be specially re bed to in the case, viz. :— 

(a) Whether it is competent to the Council to aa 
force Cross’s Acts andthe Shaftesbury Actssimultaneo , os 
exercising—i.c., with the consent of the Treasury— = 
compulsory provisions, and taking advantage of the by 
pensation clauses provided by the former Acts, ete 
particular power to build lodging-houses given by the 


ones, edt bas 

(6) Whether, in a case of general (as distinguished — 
local) ‘importance, it is competent to the Councl! to 
cert measures with a Vestry, so that Torrens’ Acts 
Shaftesbury’s Acts may both be made operative in — 
of any particular area, the Vestry enforcing Torrens a 
to the fall against the owners, and the Council ee 
sharing expenses incurred, and purchasing or leasing, 11 
or ace the Vestry, such portions as m 


by the Vestry for the purpose of erecti ing-houses. 





(c) Whether an agreement is possible with a Vestry for 
the Bake to enforce Torrens’ Acts and the sanitary Acts 


> e 
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; to any particular area, the Council agreeing to 
find _ a ted, Raw for persons displaced elsewhere. 

(d) Whetheriany,'and if any, what, steps can be taken 
by the Council on its own mction to enforce section 7 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, and 
whether it is competent to the Council to give notice to a 
Jocal authority requiring it to carry out sanitary works, 
and, failing the due execution thereof, to apply to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus—in other words, 
whether the statutory duty gives a right of action to the 
Council as representing the public who are injured by the 
non-performance of the duty. ve , 

(e) Whether any, and if any what, provisions in 
Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act (57 Geo, III., c. 29) are 
enforceable by this Council or other authority.’’ 

This was agreed to. 


Alleged Breach of Contract.—The Main Drainage 
Committee reported that they had their attention 
directed to the fact that the contractor for the pre- 
cipitation works at Crossness Pumping Station had, 
contrary to the terms of his contract, practically 
sublet the labour forthe brickwork, and the Com- 
mittee recommended that the penalty provided 
for this breach of contract be enforced in respect 
of one offence only. 

Mr. Lemon moved as an amendment that the 
motion be referred back, on the ground that the 
contractor had not been heard in his own defence. 

Mr. Burns stated that the proposal to enforce the 
penalty had been carried unanimously on the Com- 
mittee. The decision had been arrived at on the 
report of the Engineer. The penalty proposed was 
a fine of 500/., aud he trusted the Council would 
unanimously adopt the recommendation, which 
could not fail to have a healthy effect upon all con- 
tractors. This would be the first time for thirty- 
four years that such a penalty had been enforced. 

Mr. Marks said he hoped that the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee would be unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Rhodes (the Chairman of the Committee) 
— that he differed from the Committee’s pro- 
posal. 

After some further discussion, a division was 
taken, with the result that the amendment was 
carried by 47 against 38. 

After the transaction of some other business, the 
Council adjourned, after sitting four hours. 








THE PROPOSED WORK OF REPAIR TO 
THE CHURCH AT DAPHNE. 


Sir,— With reference to your note in the 
Builder of the week before last, I can confirm 
the report that this church is in a state needing 
some careful repairs, but I cannot deprecate too 
strongly any proposal,—if, indeed, one is seriously 
made,—to take down and re-erect in the Athens 
Museum the fine mosaic representation of the 
“Pantocrator.” This is one of the very few 
churches left to us in which we can see that 
essentially Eastern church treatment of the 
dome decoration which was used by Justinian 
in his grand churches at Constantinople. 

The church is attached to its ancient monastic 
buildings, which suffered much by being held 
in the Greek War of Independence as the 
fortified post on the “ Via Sacra” at the Pass 
of Daphne. The buildings have recently been 
used as a madhouse, so far as they are habit- 
able, but they are now deserted; and when 
returning from Eleusis last autumn, at sunset, I 
was unable to obtain admittance to the church, 
but some years ago I went over and examined ‘it 
with my friend, Mr. Jarvis. 

Possibly its lonely situation and its distance 
from Athens is one reason why it is thought 
better to put the mosaic ina place where it may 

more generally seen: but one cannot but 
hope that the archeological societies of Athens 
will repair and retain it in site. 

I am rejoiced to hear that the much-needed 
repairs are to be carried out, so as to preserve 

om utter ruin one of the most interesting 
Byzantine churches in Europe. 


R. HERBERT CARPENTER, F.S.A. 








FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


SiR,—In response to Mr. W. Lindsay’s request | 
— you Mr. Stanger’s report on the ined my 
— lintels, from which it will be seen that the 
se est of my tubes bore more than double the 
ad, and are of a far more uniform strength than 

It is true that, by the aid of the lateral flange, 

ih, tubes cover nearly two and a half times the space 
this do, but two of his tubes are much larger in 
sestion than one of mine; any one comparing the 
a sections can see at once that the superior 
ngth of my tube is owing to the large size of the 
ttom or tensional flange, aided by the lateral 
to ge; this lateral flange also allows the concrete 
' direct on the lower flange of the joist, and 
orm a lintel of concrete between each tube, sup- 
fed g the concrete over, so relieving them of the 

; owe the shock of anything falling on the floor. 

Mr. Lindsay will not deny that I initiated 


this system of construction (my patent is dated April 

25, 1888). I did not, however, make it pubiicly 

known untill was sure of its complete success. 

April 30, 1889. MARK FAWCETT. 
[Copy. ] 


“* Tests of Fireproof Bricks—Beams. 
(Supports 20 in. apart, loaded in centre.) 





| Calculated 

Breaking load; Stress on 
in centre. | Outermost 

Test | Layer. 


No. REMARKS, 








| | ‘Per sq. inch, 
T’ns|Cwt) lbs; ——--__._ 
| | Tons. | lbs. 











Fireclay. Sup- 
ported on - 


| 
793 | 1°40 |28°0 sie 
| Lip broke o 








Red clay. Sup- 
ported on bot- 
796 | 1°29 |25°8 |2890 0°313 | 701 tom. Broke 

| transversely & 
longitudinally. 








Red clay. Sup- 


797 |1°52|30°4|3405 0368 | 825 | Ported on bot- 
tom, Broke 


transversely, 


Moment of Inertia, 39°2. 
Modulus of Section, 20°63. 



































March 27, 1889. W. HARRY STANGER.” 


*," We cannot continue this correspondence 
further. 








INSCRIPTION AT WOLLATON HALL. 


Sr1r,—Absence from home prevented my sending 
you the enclosed tracing, from a rubbing I have of 
the monogram P.B., before. My reasons for 
believing it to refer to Sir Percival and Lady 
Bridget Willoughby are, 1st, That it is joined to the 
word ‘‘ Willughbeis,”’ and not separated from it 


: 


| 











by a stop, whereas ail the other words have stops 
between them ; and, secondly, that the same mono- 
gram is, [ am told, on an old chair which originally 
belonged to the Willoughby family. 

Your correction of the word ‘‘ inchoate” was 
quite right, as I find I have spelt it wrongly on 
my drawiog.* I enclose a copy of the inscription, 
one-fourth full size. 

Percy K. ALLEN. 








DRAIN-PIPE JOINTING. 


S1r,—It may interest many of your readers to 
know that recently about 900 ft. of 9-in. Doulton 
‘* self-adjusting joint pipe” has been laid by us at 
the Esher sewerage works to test this class of 
joint, 

It has about thirty junctions laid in the length, 
and is perfectly water-tight, although it is laid with 
the subsoil water about 8 ft. above the culvert. 

Should any of your readers interested in water- 
tight sewers wish to see it, we shall be pleased to 
instruct our agent to show them the length. 


B. CooKE & Co, 








Proposed New National Library at 
Copenhagen.—Plans have been prepared for 
the building of a new national library at Co- 
penhagen, and it is hoped that the Parliament 
will grant the requisite funds. The present 
library—containing some 500,000 volumes and 
20,000 MSS. of great historical value—is located 
in a building adjoining the southern wing of 
the Christiansborg Palace, was built in 1673, 
and has never since been enlarged. The space 
is therefore terribly cramped, and, moreover, the 
literary treasures are far from safe from fire, so 
that if adequate protection be not afforded the 
Danish nation may sustain a severer loss than 
that of Christiansborg Palace. 

Sale of Kearsney Abbey.—By direction of 
the late Marquess of Ely’s trustees, this property 
will be put up for sale at the Mart on June 21 
next. It consists of about 100 acres in all, well 
watered by the river Dour, wherein is excellent 
trout fishing, and situated upon high ground 
between Ewell and River, near to Dover. The 
house was built for the late Mr. J. M. Fector. 


*We thought so; but it is odd that two independent 
correspondents should both have sent it to us with the 








same mistake, ‘‘ incohate.””—Ep. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


High Wycombe (Bucks)—A new church, 
known as Christ Church, was opened a few days 
since. It is of brick and stone, with slated and 
lead roofs, and is in the Early English style. It 
will seat 450 persons, and consists of a nave, 
70 ft. by 37 ft. ; chancel, 24 ft. by 12 ft. ; and side 
aisles ; organ-chamber, choir-stalls, and recess 
for font on the north; and vestry, &c., at the 
south-east. The main edifice is carried on de- 
tached stone columns with a hammer beam 
roof, the side aisles being arranged lean-to 
fashion outside the nave. The plans were 
selected in a limited competition, and are the 
work of Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, High 
Wycombe. The builder was Mr. W. R. Loosley, 
of High Wycombe, and the total cost of the 
building has been about 2,5001. 

London.—The laying of the foundation stone 
of St. Mark’s Church, Noel-park, N. (the Shrop- 
shire Mission Church to East London), took 
place on Friday, March 29, 1889, by the Earl of 
Bradford, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Salop. The building stands detached on a 
piece of ground formed by the intersection of 
several roads, and will be seen principally from 
the main avenue of the estate. It is built on 
the model of a large parish church, accommo- 
dating 850 worshippers. On plan it consists of 
a nave, with side aisles, and north and south 
transepts, a choir and chancel, an additional 
south transept as an organ gallery, and 
a morning chapel in continuation of the 
north aisle. There are also clergy and 
choir vestries, and communication is provided 
direct to the mission hall, which is already 
built on the site before referred to. The nave 
is 88 ft. long by 26 ft. 8in. in the clear; it is 
30 ft. high to the roof-plate, and 50ft. to the 
top of the ridge. The aisles are about 12 ft. 
6 in. wide in addition. The choir and chancel 
are together about 35 ft. long, and of the same 
width as thenave. The morning chapel is 30 ft. 
long by 15 ft. wide, and is so constructed that 
it forms part of the church for full services. 
The building is treated in an extremely simple 
style, and is faced inside with red brick, Harmer 
Hill stone being sparingly used in the piers 
and caps of the nave and transept arches. The 
jambs of the chancel arch and windows are 
slightly emphasised, marble columns being 
used. An open timber roof runs through the 
whole length of the building, except over the 
sanctuary, which is slightly altered in form, 
and is boarded and panelled. The exterior is 
treated in a similar style to the interior, red 
brick being the principal material, with dress- 
ings of red Dumfries stone; roofs covered with 
Broseley tiles. The church is built in Early 
English Gothic style. The design provides for 
the erection of a lofty tower, but this will not 
be built until special funds are provided for 
the same. The architect is Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., and the contractors 
Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Shrewsbury and 
London. 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne. —The work of 
restoring the old parish church of Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, at a cost of about 1,000/., has just 
been commenced. Inresponsetoappeals for assist- 
ance liberal grants have been received from the 
Diocesan Building Societyand other institutions, 
while the remainder of the required sum has 
been quickly raised by voluntary subscriptions. 
Therestoration will be carried out underthe direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Leonard Grant, architect, Sitting- 
bourne. 

Torre( Torquay).—The Western Daily Mercury 
reports that a confirmation by the Lord Bishop. 
of Exeter was held at All Saints’ Church, Torre, 
Torquay, on the 10th ult., when the new 
bishop’s seat was used for the first time. It 
stands within the sanctuary, and is of carved 
oak and of massive construction. The arms of 
the diocese, impaled with the Bickersteth arms, 
are carved thereon in high relief. This epis- 
copal seat is the gift of a lady, and is the handi- 
work of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. It will be 
remembered that the first portion (the chancel) 
of Mr. Pearson, R.A.’s, new church of All Saints 
was erected a few years ago. The Mercury 
states that the Rev. H. W. Majendie, the vicar, 
is now in a position to complete the whole 
edifice according to Mr. Pearson’s originab 
designs. 


Testimonial to the Lord Mayor.—The 
commercial travellers’ testimonial to the Lord 
Mayor, consisting of a marble bust of his lord- 
ship, by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., will, says the 
City Press, be presented at the Mansion House 











on Saturday, June 1. 
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Che Student's Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 
XVIII.—SOIL-PIPES. 


)HE siphonic action in some parts of 
ms house drainage, to which we referred 
in connexion with the so-called siphon 
trap, takes place in branches of a main pipe 
when the air-pressure in the main pipe is re- 
duced below that of the atmosphere, if the 
upper end of the branch is exposed to this pres- 
sure. In the case of a water-closet above the 
ground-floor, the arrangement of the pipes 
which conduct the discharge from the basin to 
the drain is, first, a vertical pipe, called the soil- 
pipe, which may be, say, 4 or 44 in. diameter, 
or more in some cases. A branch from this 
vertical pipe brings into it the discharge from 
each water-closet, when one is situated above 
another. Each of these branches has upon it a 
trap between the soil-pipe and the water-closet 
basin, as is represented by fig. 1. The surface 
of the water at A in the trap is subject to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and also the surface 
B when at rest; for, although the areas of these 
two surfaces may not be the same, and the 
greater may have a greater total pressure than 
the other, yet, the pressure being the same per 
square inch, the water remains at rest in the 


trap. 
“ 
1 2 
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The soil-pipe C is prolonged upwards, and is 
open to the atmosphere at the top. Let there 
be another such branch as that shown situated 
above it, and let the water-flush be discharged 
down the soil-pipe past the mouth of the branch 
D. The effect of that is to disturb the air 
around this mouth, a portion of it being driven 
down the pipe, compressing the air in front of 
the descending water and expanding it behind 
or above the water-flush, reducing its density 
and pressure. The body of water discharged 
may not fill the soil-pipe and act as a plug or 
piston within it, but yet it occupies a consider- 
able part of the area of the pipe, and, besides, 
falling water carries with it some portion of the 
air with which it is in contact laterally, as well 
as that which it pushes in front of it, so that 
altogether the air immediately behind the water 
discharged from an upper closet is so much 
reduced in pressure below that of the atmo- 
sphere that the pressure on the surface of the 
water A overcomes that at B, and the water is 
forced out of the trap. It maybe so wholly, or 
only in part, according to circumstances, but 
there is always the tendency to this siphonic 
action. To prevent its taking place, and 
thereby unsealing the trap, air must follow 
the discharge of water, with its full degree 

of pressure, as fast as the water falls; the 
portion of air carried away by the water 
must be replaced immediately from the reservoir 
of air above it, in order to prevent disturbance 
of the water in the trap; and the larger the 
pipe which conducts the air from the atmos- 
phere above down to the point at which it is 


is the balance of pressures restored. The action 
of the pressure on A tends to force the water 
out of the trap instantaneously, and if the air- 
pipe be too small, so that the portion of air in 
the soil-pipe which is carried away with the 
water is not instantly replaced, the siphonage 
takes place, notwithstanding that, at some short 
time afterwards, the air may have recovered its 
former density behind the falling water. Now, 
if the continuation of the soil-pipe upwards 
from the topmost branch into the reservoir of 
air above the house be too small to allow the 
air to follow the water closely, in sufficient 
volume and with the full pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the time required for the due quantity of 
air to pass down the pipe is sufficient, though 
“ama to give effect to the siphonic action in the 
rap. 

Soil-pipes outside the wall have this advantage, 
that their defects are apparent to everybody, 
and not only to those who can examine them, 
as is the case when carried up inside a house, 
and the fig. 2 shows how attempts have been 
made to ventilate soil-pipes. Such cases may 
even yet be seen. They have been quite com- 
mon. 

In all these attempts at ventilation the 
primary object seems to have been to afford 
merely an outlet, or “ vent” as it is sometimes 
called, for the air of the drain, where the drain 
and the soil-pipe are connected, or for that of 
the soil-pipe alone where it is disconnected at 
the foot; but an air-pipe above the highest 
branch of the soil-pipe acts in two ways: it 
ventilates the drain, or the soil-pipe only, as 
the case may be, and it also affords a passage 
downwards for atmospheric air to follow the 
discharge of water from branches into the soil- 
pipe. The importance of conforming the details 
to the action of air entering and passing along 
pipes may be seen in the fact that the obstruc- 
tion to its free passage along the pipe arises 
from the confined space through which the 
required volume of air must pass, the pressure 
which urges it into and down the pipe being 
the difference of pressure between the air above 
the entrance of the pipe and that of the attenu- 
ated air immediately behind the falling water, 
the place of which is at some considerable 
distance below the top of the pipe; it may be 
10 ft., 15 ft., or 20 ft., but whatever it isin any 
particular case, the following proportions hold 
good for different diameters of pipe :— 

First, to compare five different diameters of 
pipes, all of the same length,—1-in., 2-in., 3-in., 
4-in.,and 5-in. diameter. If the required volume 
of air of atmospheric density and pressure 
descend the 5-in. pipe in 1 second, it will take 
1? seconds to descenda 4-in. pipe, 34 to descend 
a 3-in. pipe, 10 to descend a 2-in. pipe, and 
actually 56 to descend a 1-in. pipe, the length 
in each case being the same, and the volume of 
air the same ; tabulated thus :— 


Diameter of pipe ... 5-in. 4-in. 3-in. 2-in, 1-in. 
ED <teateisiedeatteies 1 1¢ 323 10 56 


If, secondly, as much air as is required will 
pass down a 4-in. pipe in 1 second, and it be re- 
quired to compare lesser sizes with this, then, 
if the required volume of air at atmospheric 
pressure descend the 4-in. pipe in 1 second, it 
will take 2 seconds to descend a 3-in. pipe of the 
same length, 5% seconds to descend a 2-in. pipe, 
and 32 seconds to descend a 1-in. pipe, these 
being tabulated :— 


Diameter of pipe...... 4-in. 3-in. 2-in. 1-in. 
ae ea 1 2 & 82 


Besides the siphonic action above-named, 
there is another form in which it occurs. The 
air in front of or below the falling water- 
flush is compressed, and immediately before 
reaching the mouth of the branch D the excess 
of pressure is communicated to the surface of 
the water in the trap at B, while that at A 
is under the atmospheric pressure only, and 
the effect is to raise the water at A, 
momentarily, which, on the release of the 
excess of pressure on B, falls, and falls not 
only to its former level in the trap but below 
it. Having been forced up above its proper 
level its tendency is to oscillate until that level 
is reached again, but, on its first descent, a 
part of the water escapes over the bridge of 
the trap, leaving the water at A permanently 
lower than its former level. It may be so much 
lower as to unseal the trap, or not, according to 
circumstances, but in all cases the water is 
somewhat lowered, and this form of siphonic 
action is liable to be mistaken for the other 
one, as the cause of the unsealing of a trap 





disturbed by the rush of water, the more quickly 








siphonic action, in either form, the air-pipe 
and the soil-pipe below it must be of ample 
size. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
5,589, Ladders. N. Barker. 


In order to connect two ladders in such a way 
that they may be readily extended, altered, or ad. 
justed, without the method of splicing them by 
ropes commonly employed, an attachment is, by this 
invention, fitted to one ladder sliding inside another, 
which forms a clasp or clutch. Theseclasps engage 
the stave of the wider ladder beneath, and are fitted 
with projections which engage the front of the rail 
of the ladder, and are thus held securely in 
position. 


7,031, Register Stove Grates. G. Wright. 
The ‘‘interior”’ of the stove which is the subject 
of this invention is fitted with a smoke-flue inclined 
forwards and downwards till it reaches about 3 in. 
from the back of the canopy in front, contracting 
the throat of the flue, for the purpose of quickening 
the draught. 


2,918, Porous Terra-cotta. C.C. Gilman. 

The material which is referred to by this patent 
is made by mixing sawdust with the clay before 
it is burned. A cellular or sponge-like character 
is given to it, and it is called ‘‘terra-cotta 
lumber.” This specification describes its applica- 
tion as a boiler covering, for which it is well 
suited, being cheap, durable, a good non-conductor 
of heat, and easily applied and removed. 
2,919, Fireproofing Ceilings, Xc. 
Gilman. 

This invention consists in an application of similar 
substance to that mentioned in the foregoing para- 
ph to the purpose of fireproofing ceilings or 
buildings. Slabs or blocks are affixed to the joists 
by headed nails or screws, and the substance is 
afterwards plastered over, no joints showing in the 
wall or ceiling. 


2,920, Corstruction of Roofs. C. C. Gilman. 
This js another specification in the series taken 
out by the same patentee, and describes the uses of 
‘‘terra-cotta lumber” as a roof-covering, and the 
methods of fixing the blocks and cementing or 
otherwise fastening the same. 


2,921, Fireproof Floors. C.C.Gilman. _ 
In fireproof floors and roofs constructed according 
to this patent, the beams and rafters are of iron or 
steel, and form a framework for the blocks or slabs, 
which may, if desired, be built in voussoirs, the 
usual methods being adopted. 

2,922, Fireproofing Wood or Iron Posts. C. 
C. Gilman. ; 
Here the posts or supports are surrounded or 
encased with the porous material. In the case of 
round columns, blocks are used, dovetailed in sec- 
tions, and are nailed or screwed, forming an air- 
proof covering. 


C. C. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


April 15.—6,393, P. Simon, Plate-glass.—6,394, 
G. Ewart and others, Metal Roofing.—6,417, J. 
Harris, Combined Window-fastener and Appliance 
for Removing the Sliding-sashes of Windows.— 
6,433, W. Schlenning, Application of the Residues 
of Soda Manufacture for Building Purposes. —6,44/, 
F. Coulsell and others, Woodblock Flooring. 
April 16.—6,504, B. Phillipson, Water-closet 
Seats. —6,507, R. Evered, Door-bolts, &e.—6,517, 
G. Hayes, Fireproofing Buildings.—6,536, H. de 
Lespare and H. Shafto, Plaster.—6,543, H. Algar, 
Locking or Fastening Sliding-sashes.—6,555, H. 
Allan, Kitchen Ranges. —6,573, S. Wilmot, Metallic 
Roofs. —6,584, G. King, Compounds to Restrain‘the 
Setting of Plaster, &c.—6,603, I. Serginson and J. 
Noble, Chimney-cowl. 
April 18. — 6,653. E. Koster, Wood-carving 
Machine.—6,655, H. Heim, Fireplaces.—-6,657, W. 
Bruce, Firegrates and Back-flap Ventilators. — 
6,687, R. Kenny, Plug for Drain-pipes. 
April 20.—6,760, J. Sizer, Firegrates and 
Stoves. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


3.355, W. Hubbard and others, Wall-tiles, &e— 
4,881, J. Parker, Moulds for Press‘ng Bricks, &¢.— 
4905, J. Tait, Self-closing Daors.—4,946, R. Clunis, 
Bricks.— 4,957, W. Lindsay, Bridges, Floorings, 
&c.—5,069, A. Liddell, Chimney-cowls, &e.—5,15/, 
J. James, Manufacture of Cement. —5,281, 
Smyth, Chimvey and Ventilating Cowls.—5,412, 
1. Ferguson, Ingredients for use as Mortar, Plaster, 
&e.—5,473, J. Clark, Glazier’s Hacking Knife.— 
5,518, W. Peace and J. Coulthurst, — Sanitary 
Socket-pipes.—5,790, W. Einden, Drain-pipe Joints. 
—5,803, A. Heath, Metallic Knobs, Mounts, and 
Terminal Ornaments.—5.846, J. Watkinson and I. 
Dodd, Gas-brackets, Chandeliers, &c.—5,900, H, 
Pegg, Sash-locks.—5,942, J. Oldroyd, Window- 
fasteners. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. — 
8,945, B. Shillito, Earth or Dry Closets. — ,016, 
W. ’Parnall, Show-cases.-—9,054, W. Peyton, Chim- 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Aprit 24.—By R. Trpgy & Son. 


Islington — 153, Southgate-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 
ee NE Coniieciaiaincieiiannectimntee £425 


By Batt, Norris, & Hapiey. 


‘nshury Park — 4, Oakfield-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 
oa e.r. £50 p.a..... POE d 435 
Sutton, Benhill-rd.—A plot of f. land ...........eseeeee 200 


By Jonzs & Son. 


Ratcliff—1 to 8, Black Bull-court, u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 
£22, r. £97. 108. P.B.  ......ceccsccccccce ceveccrecccecoe . 80 
9,10, and 11, Black Bull-court, c., r. £27. 6s, p.a. 70 

Poplar — 34, Manchester-rd., ut. 52 yrs. g.¥. 
£3, 128,, Te LAB. BS. P.B. ....cseereesersseerereeesceeenees 50 

Aprit 25.—By Newson & Harpina. 

Dalston — 201, Queen’s-rd., u,t. 40 yrs., g.r. £1, 
, BBD P.B......cccscccccccccercccsescocees sorccccscoessccees 
eee. — 146, Barnsbury-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., g.T. 
£9, ©.1. LAS PB. cerceessesesseeceseeeeeeseener ces seeeneees 330 


By E. Srimson. 
Kennington—11 to 16, Fairford-gr., u.t. 41 yrs., 











590 


TF, £30, FP. £L2BO. 48. P.G........--cereeeeevoreeeenes wee 1,490 
Bertmondsey-street —‘**The Anchor and Eight 

Bells” f. public-house, r. £49 p.a, ........0.+ ceeeee 810 
Battersea—2 to 10 (even), Park-rd., u.t. 4) yrs., 

g.r. £25, r. £154. BER. WUMe ccccccccccenccesececeqsoes see 800 


; -_ hborough-pk., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 
anes, a a lotto freehold land ae : . 
Aprit 27,—By Mr. GAIGER. 
Bow—245, 247, and 249, Roman-rd., f., r. £180 p.a. 2,270 
By E. CHRIsTIAN. 
Poplar—18 and 20, Blair-st., u.t. 58 yrs., gr. £7. 10s., 
r. 





£57. 43. PB. ..c.csscccecsscsecsceeeeessccsccesscerceeees 430 
By Norton, Taist, & GILBERT. 
Tottenham—13, Bruce-gr., and la. 3r. 35p., f......... 2,020 
City—2, Bartholomew-close, £., P. £65 P.8..cccoceeeees 1,820 
Chislehurst —2 to 7, Victoria-rd., f., r. £78 p.a....... 45 
Freehold cottage, r. £15, 128, P.d. .......-sseeseseeeees 110 


By P. Hopson, 


Hornsey—27, Harvist-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. £6, 10s., 
©.T, £B4 P.8. .....ccercccccccccccecescesesceesccesoeserssesesees 


[Contractions used in this list.—F.g.r. for freehold 
eround-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.gr. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f, for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for uvexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yard, &ec. | 








MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, May 4, 


Association of Municipal and Samtary Engineers and 
Surveyors—Home Counties’ District Meeting at South- 
ampton 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. —Visit to the Church 
of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, to Hammersmith Parish 
Church, and to Chiswick Parish Church. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Visit to Had- 
dington and Lethington Tower. 


Monpay, May 6, 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Annual Business 
Meeting (Members only). 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers —Mr. P. F. Nursey on “‘ Recent 
Developments in High Explosives,’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
Paper by Mr. W. Baker. 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—General Monthly Meeting. 5 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. H. Graham 
Harris on “‘ Heat Engines other than Steam,’’ I, 8pm. 


TuEspAay, May 7, 


Royal Institution.—Dr. Jean Paul Richter on ‘The 
Italian Renaissance Painters.’”’ II. 3 p.m, 

Art Union of London.—Annual General Meeting and 
Distribution of Prizes, Adelphi Theatre. 12 noon, 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. W. H. Greenwood 
on “‘ The Treatment of Steel by Hydraulic Pressure, and 
the Plant employed for the purpose.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. J. W. 
Tonks on ‘‘ The Cross in Art.”’ 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr,. W. H. M*Nab 
on ** Modern American Architecture,’ 


WEDNEsDAy, May 8. 


Society of Arts. Mr. G. Clulow on *‘ The Origin and 
Manufacture of Playing Card-.” 8 p.m, 
Inventors’ Institute.—8 p.m, 


Tuurspay, May 9, 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Dr, Phené, F 8,A,, on “ Art Sketches in Travel to the 
East.” 8 p.m, 

Royal Institution.—Mr. E, Muybridge on “‘ The Science 
of ae Locomotion in its Relation to Design in Art.’’ 

p.m. 
onntation of Electrical Engineers —Discussion on Dr. 
; iver Lodge's paper on ** Lightning, Lightning-con- 
uctors, and Lightning-protectors,’”’ 8 p.m, 
Society of Antiquaries.—8,30 p.m, 


Saturpay, May ll. 


Architectural A ation, — Visi i 
atta, ee ssociation, — Visit to the Imperial 
sociation of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Major 
aie aia Re pn on ‘The Great Plague of 
» With special reference to the Sanit 
the Metropolis in 1665 and 1889,” 6 p.m, Cet te 








Gourock (N.B.).—The new waterworks here 
ate approaching completion. The estimated 
Cost is about 1,6007. The engineer is Mr. Cope- 

nd, of Glasgow, and the inspector Mr. 

itchie; while the contractors are Messrs. 
rhe & Stevenson, of Pollokshields. 


Miscellunen. 


Street Improvements in the City.—A 
report giving the details of the various street 
improvements which have been carried out in 
the City during the past thirty-eight years has 
just been issued by Colonel Haywood, the 
Engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers. The 
total number of public ways now existing in the 
City is 731, and the Commissioners had 
effected improvements in 262 of them. Except- 
ing King William-street, Moorgate-street, Hol- 
born-viaduct and approaches, and Cannon- 
street, carried out by the Corporation; and 
Queen Victoria-street, which was carried out by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, thereis nota 
main thoroughfare in the City in which the 
Commission has not to some extent effected 
improvements. During the past thirty-eight 
years the Commissioners of Sewers had ex- 
pended a sum of 3,900,000/. out of the Consoli- 
dated Rate for improvements in the City, and, 
in addition to this, the City paid one-eighth 
of the cost of the improvements carried 
out by the Board of Works. Amongst 
the improvements effected in the City 
during the past year are the completion 
of the widening of Duke-street, Aldgate, 
making a direct carriage-way between Bishops- 
gate and Aldgate, and helping to relieve the 
traffic which will pass over Tower Bridge when 
it is opened. The acquisition by the Post Office, 
under the compulsory powers possessed by the 





9 | authorities, of certain property in the neigh- 


bourhood of Knightrider-street, has led to the 
rounding and widening of several small 


thoroughfares in that locality. Nearly all the 
50 


interests in the various outstanding properties 
in Ludgate-hill have now been acquired, and 
the complete widening of that thoroughfare 
between Creed -lane and Ludgate-circus will 
soon be effected. Of the four properties between 
Creed - lane and St. Paul’s- churchyard, one is 
already the property of the Commissioners of 
Sewers. Old Broad-street has been further 
widened, and notices have been served upon 
the owners of nearly a dozen other properties 
of the intention of the Commissioners to take 
them for improving the thoroughfare. 

Association of Public Sanitary In- 
spectors.—Owing to the Health Congress at 
Hastings being held this week, the meeting of 
this Association, announced for Saturday next, 
has been postponed until Saturday, May 11, 
when Major Greenwood, jun., M.D., will deliver 
an address on ‘“ The Great Plague of London, 
with special reference to the Sanitary State of 
the Metropolis im 1665 and 1889.” The Asso- 
ciation has also issued a preliminary notice of 
the fourth annual provincial meeting, which 
will be held on Saturday, June 8, 1889, 
at Chelmsford (by invitation of the Mayor 
and Corporation). The Mayor (Mr. Frederick 
Chancellor, F.R.1.B.A.) will receive the Associa- 
tion in the Council Chamber at i0.30, and ad- 
dresses will be given by Dr. A. Downes, D.P.H.., 
Camb., General Inspector, Local Government 
Board, and Dr. Alfred Carpenter, J.P. After 
being entertained at luncheon by the Mayor, 
the party will reassemble at the Corn Exchange 
at 2 o’clock, and proceed to view the new Union 
Buildings, where the architect, his Worship the 
Mayor, will again address the members. The 
party will afterwards visit the Baddow Water 
Tower, and will be received by Mr. Councillor 
Whitmore and Mr. C. Pertwee, the engineers of 
the scheme. The party will next visit the 
Chelmsford Sewage Farm, and will be received 
by Mr. Alderman Durrant, Chairman of the 
Joint Sewage Committee. The system in use 
will be explained by Mr. C. Pertwee, the 
borough engineer. If time permit, a visit will 
also be made to the new waterworks. 

New Opera-house in Stockholm.—A new 
opera-house is to be built in Stockholm, at a 
cost of about 140,000/. A syndicate has ob- 
tained royal sanction to the issue of mortgage 
bonds for 500,000/., redeemable in fifty-five 
years, with 2 per cent. interest, which will 
enable the handing over of the building free of 
charge to the State when finished, the project 
not being a commercial speculation, but framed 
and carried out by art patrons. The King of 
Sweden contributed 3,5007. The building will 
face the square of Gustavus Adolphus, and be 
situated close to the Royal Palace. 

The Battersea Free Library.—The foun- 
dation-stone of this building, of which Mr. E. 
W. Mountford is the architect, was laid by Sir 
John Lubbock on Thursday last. We published 
a view and two plans of the building on Dec. 8 
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The American Oil Fields.—An examina- 
tion of the area and character of the American 
petroleum fields has shown that an oil famine, 
for the present, at any rate, is out of the ques- 
tion. The oil region, as now worked, extends 
from Wellsville, New York, across Pennsylvania, 
as faras Dunkard Creek, Western Virginia, a 
distance of 204 miles in a straight line, the oil 
belt being about ten miles wide. The yield 
of these oil fields up to March 1 last was 
340,133,997 barrels. About 150,000,000 barrels 
of this quantity came from McKean county 
alone, and that county supplies at the 
present day 20,000 barrels a day. The 
figures and estimates given relate only 
to the region mentioned, besides Ohio, 
while Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, and 
California are not taken into account. It has 
been stated that the Ohio field might be made 
to yield 100,000 barrels a day, and this is nos 
considered improbable, as the Bradford field, in 
July, 1882, yielded 105,102 barrels for every day 
in that month. But the Bradford field had no 
large wells which can at all compare with the 
geysers of Ohio. There is every indication that, 
both for illuminating purposes and fuel, the 
supply of oil will last for a very long time yet. 


City and Guilds of London Inatitute for 
the Advancement of Technical Education. 
—The ordinary general meeting of this Institute 
was held at the Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, on 
Monday last, the Right Hon. the Earl of Sel- 
borne, the chairman, presiding. The chairman 
moved the adoption of the report, and referred 
to the flourishing position of the Central Insti- 
tution, the Technical College at Finsbury, and 
the South London School of Technical Art. He 
gave details of the three Institutes as regards 
attendance. He said that while fully appre- 
ciating the generosity of the City companies 
generally, he thought the magnitude and im- 
portance of this work was such that it ought 
not to be allowed to languish for want of such 
additions as could be made, and which are 
required to prevent the work falling back. 
Everything was encouraging except the one 
matter of money, and he hoped the Corporation 
of London would see its way to remembering 
that it was at the head of all the guilds, and 
that the great work of this Institute is worthy 
of all the assistance that can be given to it. 

The West Cliff, Ramsgate. — The 
Standard says that the Corporation of Rams- 
gate have, with certain modifications, accepted 
the offer of the War Office for a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of the Government Acre on the 
West Cliff, at a rental of 5/. per annum, the 
conditions being that the Corporation should 
expend 1,000/. in erecting a sea-wall for the 
protection of the property, about a fourth of 
it having lately been carried away by 
encroachments of the sea. The War Office 
claims a right to resume possession during the 
first twenty years, on payment to the Corpora- 
tion of 50/. per annum for the next twenty 
years after resumption. Not being desirous, 
for the sake of the residents and the visitors 
alike, of having this recreation-ground entirely 
closed to the public, or washed away, the 
Ramsgate authorities somewhat reluctantly 
agreed to the conditions offered, on the under- 
standing that the 1,000/. to be expended should 
include not only a sea-wall but a zigzag path- 
way to the foreshore, sheltered seats, &c. 

What is Water-gas ?—Water-gas is pro- 
duced by passing steam through burning coals, 
whereby the steam is decomposed and a gas is 
developed which is a mixture of carbonic oxide 
and hydrogen. The gas so obtained is inflam- 
mable, but although capable of giving out a 
great heat, its illuminating power is low. In 
order to raise this power, some twelve to fifteen 
pieces of ordinary white magnesium wire are 
suspended over the flame, and on these being 
raised to a white heat by the low-burning flame 
a strong, white lightis obtained. The magnesium 
wires have to be renewed every 100 hours, at a 
cost of about five farthings per twenty-two 
candle light. The cost of production of this gas 
is said to be about 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet, plus 
the price of one ton of coals. 

The Proposed New WNorth-Sea Sound 
Canal.—Herr Glessner, the Danish engineer 
who proposes to construct a canal from the 
North Sea into the Sound, across Jutland, vié 
the Limfjord, a project to which we recently 
referred, has petitioned the Danish Parliament 
for a subsidy of 500,000/. to be expended in 
constructing harbours at each end of the canal, 
it being the intention to make the latter ,by the 
aid of foreign money...A committee has been 





appointed to report upon the scheme. 
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New Schools at Darlington.—The new 
“Practising Schools” opened on the 12th ult., 
by the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, are built on half- 
an-acre of ground purchased from the Duke of 
Cleveland, and situated behind the Training 
College for Mistresses belonging to the British 
and Foreign School Society, and facing Trinity- 
road. The building comprises school-room, 48 ft. 
by 22 ft., for three classes of thirty girls each ; 
a schoolroom, 28 ft. by 22 ft., for seventy-seven 
infants ; and another room, same size, equal to 
a room for two classes of thirty girls each, but 
designed as a “‘criticism-room,” that is, a room 
where one class of thirty girls or infants can 
be practised upon by the students from the 
college, each student being required by 
Government regulations to spend a few hours 
each term in teaching a class, whilst about a 
dozen students from the college take notes and 
write criticisms on such teaching. The chief 
features of the school are their lightness and 
airiness. The plan is arranged that each room 
has alarge window at each end, throwing light 
at the right and left hands of the scholars, 
and none in the eyes of the teachers or scholars. 
The warming is by Boyd’s hygiastic open-air 
chamber fireplaces; the lighting by argand 
gas-lamps. The sanitary appliances are by 
Messrs. Adams & Co., sanitary engineers, York. 
The walls are all built with a cavity, for warmth 
and dryness, all of Walters’ red kiln-burnt bricks, 
with a moderate amount of stone dressings. 
The roofs are covered with dark Welsh slates. 
The woodwork throughout (including dado 
round the walls and block floors) is of pitch- 
pine, all except the floors being varnished. The 
floors of cloak-rooms and lavatories are paved 
with mosaic tiles. The desks, which are all on 
the dual system, were supplied by the North of 
England School Furnishing Company. The 
cost of the buildings, including fencing-in the 
half-acre of ground and of asphalting the play- 
grounds, is about £1,920, or about £8. 4s. per 
head on the 227 children, which, according to 
the rules of the department, can be accommo- 
dated; but this is exclusive of site, and fur- 
nishing, and professional charges, which will 
bring up the total to about £2,500. The build- 
ings have been designed by Mr. Pritchett, of 
Darlington (who was architect to the College), 
and has been carried out under his superin- 
tendence, assisted by his son, Mr. H. D. 
Pritchett, and the following are the contrac- 
tors :—Brickwork, masons’ work, and plasterers’ 
work, Messrs. D. W. & M. Mackenzie; slaters’ 
work, Mr. Wandlers ; joiners’ work, Mr. R. T. 
Snaith ; plumbers’ and glaziers’ work, Mr. T. 
Tishman; painters’ work, Mr. J. Metcalfe, all 
of Darlington.——For the alterations, additions, 
and new infants’ school, at Albert-road Schools, 
the Darlington School Board have appointed 
Mr. Thos. W. Robson, of Darlington, as their 
architect. 

Sanitary Specialties.— Messrs. Thomas 
Crapper & Co., of Chelsea, send us their new 
catalogue of sanitary specialties. The most 
note worthy item in it is “the improved ‘ Kenon’ 
disconnecting trap,” in which the flow of 
sewage is quickened by the passage of the trap 
being made egg-shaped in section instead of 
circular. Provision is made at the upper part 
of the trap (7.e.,0on the top of the upper arm, 
which is also provided with the usual in- 
spection-cap at the end) for discharging into 
the sewer any accumulation in the inspection 
chamber caused by the accidental stoppage of 
the trap, should such occur. This provision 
consists of a gun-metal conical plug, fitting 
tightly into a seating made to receive it. The 
plug can be raised by means of a chain and 
pull fixed just below the man-hole cover of the 
inspection chamber. It is, of course, important 
that this plug should fit tightly into its seating, 
or sewer-air would be admitted into the inspec- 
tion-chamber, and thence into the house-drains. 
It will, however, never be needed for use except 
when, from the stoppage of the trap, the inspec- 
tion-chamber becomes full of sewage. In that 
event, the pulling-up of the chain and the 
raising of the plug will speedily empty the 
chamber, provided the stoppage to occur in the 
trap, and not beyond it. 

Wew Crematorium in Zurich.—aA large 
crematorium has just been opened in Zurich, 
the Municipal Council having granted space for 
the same in the public cemetery. The crema- 
torium is built in the form of a Greek temple, 
with a columbarium attached. The furnace is 
constructed on M. Bourry’s principle, whereby 
the flames do not touch the body, the latter 
being consumed by intense heat alone, the 
process occupying an hour and a half. 


The Edinburgh Naval and Military 
Exhibition.— In reference to this exhibition, 
to which we have already referred, the Scotsman 
(April 27) reports a meeting of the General 
Committee on the 26th, at which Colonel J. M. 
Trotter, Chairman of the Provisional Executive 
Committee, stated that, from letters received 
from a few contributors, it appeared some slight 
misapprehension existed regarding the exact 
nature of the forthcoming Exhibition, and he 
thought it might be convenient to explain the 
scope of the scheme. The small exhibition 
which was held last year in Edinburgh, and 
which proved so successful, was mainly archzxo- 
logical, or,as explained in the advertisements and 
catalogue, one of naval and military relics and 
memorials. The exhibits were of great historical 
interest, but want of space and time madeit im- 
possible to arrange them on any definite system, 
historical or national. The present scheme is a 
much wider one. It was proposed to show the 
connexion of the past with the no less credit- 
able present naval and military history of the 
United Kingdom, and, in short, to bring the 
subject up to date. For instance, in the class 
of Section II., which included British arms—an 
arquebus used at Halidon Hill, was of intense 
interest to all classes, military and civil, but it 
became infinitely more interesting and instruc- 
tive when they could show how from it they 
advanced step by step through a long series of 
smooth bores and arms of precision to the 
Magazine rifle about to be issued to the troops. 
He stated that even comparatively young 
soldiers like himself could tell the meeting 
that they had learned their drill twenty or thirty 
years ago with the old ** Brown Bess ” converted 
to a percussion weapon, and that since that 
time they had worked with half-a-dozen rifles 
whose names were almost forgotten, and that 
now the rifle supposed to be the best in Europe, 
which was in use when they had to leave the 
service six or eight years ago, was in a fair way 
to be classed as a military relic or memorial. 
Helston Public Rooms.—These buildings 
were opened on the 25th ult., by Mr. Wm. Tre- 
venen, Mayor of Helston, in the presence of the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.; Mr. T. B. 
Bolitho, M.P.; Mr. Bickford Smith, M.P.; Mr. 
W. A. McArthur, M.P.; the members of the Cor- 
poration of Helston, and many of the influential 
residentsin West Cornwall, The buildings have 
been erected by a public company; but the 
object has been to provide an Assembly Hall, 
and rooms in connexion therewith, where public 
meetings and entertainments might be held. 
The site was granted to the company 
by the Duke of Leeds at the nominal 
rental of ten shillings a year. The build- 
ings consist of business, billiard, reading, 
and caretaker’s rooms on the ground floor, and 
upon the first floor a public hall and retiring- 
rooms, The walling is of Plymouth limestone; 
the dressings are generally of granite from the 
neighbourhood, some other parts of the work 
being of Doulting stone, supplied by Messrs. 
Trask & Sons, of Norton, Somerset. Messrs. 
Eva & Richards, of Helston, were the contractors 
for the works, which have been carried out 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
Charles E. Dyer, whose design was selected in 
open competition. The buildings stand upon 
the site of the old Helston Grammar School, 
where Charles Kingsley and his brothers and 
other eminent men received their early educa- 
tion. The school itself remains. It has been 
incorporated with the new buildings, and forms 
the reading-room. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain.— 
The annual meeting of this Institution was held 
on Wednesday, May 1, 1889, Sir James Crichton 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. The annual report of the Committee 
of Visitors for the year 1888, testifying to the 
continued prosperity and efficient management 
of the Institution, was read and adopted. The 
real and funded property now amounts to 
above 81,000/., entirely derived from the 
contributions and donations of the members. 
Forty-five new members were elected in 1888. 
Sixty-four lectures and nineteen evening dis- 
courses were delivered in 1888. The books and 
pamphlets presented in 1888 amounted to about 


ing periodicals bound) purchased by the 
managers, a total of 866 volumes added to the 
library in the year. Thanks were voted to the 
President, Treasurer, and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, tothe Committies of Managers and Visitors, 
and to the Professors, for their valuable services 
to the Institution during the past year, and the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. 








296 volumes, making, with 570 volumes (includ- -- 








Testimonial to Mr. Mark H. Jndge 
A.RIBA.— A committee, of which sy 
Farquharson, M.P.,is the Chairman, has been 
formed for the purpose of publicly recognising 
the services of Mr. Mark H. Judge as Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works Inquiry 
Committee. With this end in view a meetin 
was held on the 30th ultimo, Dr. Farquharson 
M.P., in the chair, when the following resolu. 
tion was passed unanimously :—“That in the 
opinion of this meeting the close attention 
which Mr. Mark H. Judge has given to the 
affairs of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
since January, 1885 (when he first called atten. 
tion to the improper disposal of the Pavilion 
Music Hall site), the untiring perseverance he 
displayed in refusing to be satisfied without a 
public investigation, and his action as Chair. 
man of the Inquiry Committee, are services of 
such exceptional value as to merit some sub- 
stantial public recognition. The treasurer of 
the “Judge Testimonial Fund” is Mr, R. P. 
Nelson, Union Bank of London, Bayswater 
Branch; Mr. J. C. Foulger, of 27, Maida Vale, 
W.., is the hon. sec. to the committee. 

Wire-wove Roofing.—The prospectus of 
the “The New Wire-wove Roofing Company” 
appears in our advertisement pages this week. 
We have on several occasions noticed this 
material, which possesses many advantages for 
exhibition buildings and other structures of a 
temporary character. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 



















































































































































































TIMBER, £8. d. & 6, d. 
Greenheart, B.G.  ........sccscccess ton 610 0 710 0 
| load 1100 1500 
SS Sees footcube 0283 030 
Ash, Canada......resccccersesseeeeeees load 310 0 6 00 
Birch ,, 3100 600 
Elm _is,, . 400 600 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 200 3100 

ak, 210 0 410 0 

Canada 510 0 710 06 

Pine, Canada red $350 400 
» yellow ~« 810 0 610 0 

Lath, Dantsi fathom 410 0 6510 0 
St. Petersburg 500 610 0 

Wainscot, Riga, &c. log 215 0 4 6 90 

. Odessa, crown ~ S99 28289 
Deais, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 910 0 11 0 0 
, 5  4thand 8rd . 800 900 
iga 7100 900 
St, Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 1l 0 0 15 0 @ 
= nell 10000 100 
7 oO — 710 0 1010 0 
Swedish 900 1460 0 
White Sea 910 0 17 0 0 
Canada, Pine, Ist . 1600 210 0 
a, ae 11 00 1% 10 0 
gg, &e 80 1010 0 
»> Spruce, Ist 916 0 1100 
o- - 8rd and 2nd ...... 710 0 900 
New Brunswick, &c. waeeepeet 615 0 815 0 
Battens, all kinds . 610 0 @ O60 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
pared, First 011 0 O14 6 
Second ».§ 0 8 0 O10 8 
Other qualities , oS &. 2 .2 

Cedar, Cuba foot 0 0 44 00 # 
Honduras, &c —e ft tie FF 

— ny, Cuba _ : : : : H 
t. Domingo, cargo average ..... . 

Mexican an oe oes 0 0 4 0 0 5 
Tobasco 99 iti«é RO 00 5 0 0 & 
Honduras ee sc!) eel 00 5 0 0 6 

Box, Turkey ton 400 120 0 

Rose, Rio...... 1500 W490 90 
Bahia ... : recone 14 0.0.18 0 O 

Satin, St. Domingo ........000+0 foot 006 01 90 
Porto Rico nan. 2 624:.2 38 

Walnut, Italian 00 4 0 0 & 

METALS. 

Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 65 56 0 610 8 
mn » at worksin Wales... 415 0 656 0 0 
a taffordshire,in London .. 510 0 610 9 

CoprErR— 

British, cake and ingot......... ton 43 00 44 0 0 
Best selected . 400 4 0 8 
Sheets, strong .. 50 00 651 0 0 
Australian  ...........ccccrrecccccesceses 000 00 90 
Chili, bars wee 37 00 38 0 0 

Yzettow Marat ib 005 00 & 

Lzrap—Pig, Spanish ton 1215 0 0 0 9 
English, common brands ..........+. 300 0090 
Sheet, English 1400 000 

pe + al ton 1712 6 1715 0 

esi FF ...ton 
elinnty teenie . 1710 0 1713 6 

Trn— 

ONIN: isscadeindicinndininine thabasinnsil ton 9400 009 
seria erineaeiataineiametblaneeith 300 0090 
era ee 9015 0 000 
Australian . 9100 000 
English Ingots we 94 00 000 
Zinc—English sheet ton 21 0 0 22 0 0 
OILS, 

ton 1812 6 1817 6 

Cocoanut, Cochin . 27 00 230 0 
Ceylon ......... . 200 210 8 

Palm, Lagos . 2400 00 0 

Rapeseed, English pale ....... . 2610 0 O00 8 

»  _ brown 2% 00 090 0 

Cottonseed, refined . 2410 0 2610 0 

Tallow and Oleine 19 0 0 e*% : 

rica . * eee 

ms Reg oo eae ee 

Tar—Stockholm barrel 129 1 3 0 

| Archangel , . 0149 Ob @ 
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14, Charing-cross-road, W.C. Mr. ng- 
ton, architect, 79, Mark-lane, E.C. Quantities by Mr, G. 
Hackford, 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W 






















































































COMPETITIONS. 
—- . “i , " 
Nature of Work, By whom Required, de cabs ° 
iff, Herne Bay ...... The Committee May 15th 
Sheltered Seats on East Cliff, Herne Bay | ‘h 
Chelmsford ............ King Edward VI, Gram- 
New School Buildings, ca e a ridin asst 
CONTRACTS. 
. hit 8 Tenders to be 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom Required, | Atchitect, Surveyor, or y + 
k for Aqueduct ........6..ccccocccces wécieded Manchester Corporation May 7th 
Yellow Deal ia Batten Ends .............cccecees Eton Union : do. ¥ 
Roadmaking and Paving Works .................. Hammersmith Vestry... May 8t 
Asphalte Paving............. splauaniedssnstendcvsinensans Clerkenwell Vestry ay. 9th 
ite P vin SORT HOE HEE EEEEOT CHEE eee eseseeest OC eceses ‘ 0, oO, 
tenn, Rate Works, Penge ......... Lewisham Bd. of Wks. - 

_ getenie tele. didiiaaiatenesiadies _ do, ’ 
ty Brickwork, &c., Tower Bridge ...... Corporation of London May 10th 
Waterworks en eee peennene phabesttepcécbdesnce Haverfordwest Corp, dus do. 
New Seating Dome Balcony ........................ Brighton Town Council | G May 13th 
Warming Apparatus, Dome Assembly Room 0. do. 
PE MENG INNED. niciddindansvdieecencharseetetess, St. Marylebone Grdns, do. 
Cleft Oak EERE iene Willesden Burial Board | O. Claude Robson May 14th 
Private Street Works ..... seibeonveteunens East Ham Local Board do. 

RT 0. a oO. 
Ds areca Plumbers’ Nabil Commis, of Sewers re do. 
Carpenters’ Works Ree oe oT Ty do, : ‘ de. 
ES do. , a ae. 
Roadmaking and Paving Works .................. Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson 0. 
TIALS TEE West Ham Council Angell do, 
Additions, &c., to Union Workhouse............ Poplar Union W. A. Hills & Son May 15th 
Three Timber Groynes on Sea Front ............ Level of R Good May 17th 
Portland Cement and Wood Paving Blocks ...| Bath U.S do. 
Sorting Office, Mount Pleasant sevecccscccees Com, of H.M. Works... May 24th 
ETT School Bd. for London Not stated. 
Annual Repairs to Buildings and Furniture... do. do. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 
, Applications 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, 7p erry 

Clerk of Works......... sidebninnbintiiitsreanditanial Blackburn Technical 





School Committee 




















May 10th xix, 








TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading must 


reach us xot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





ACTON.—For erecting house in Shaa-foad, East Acton, 
W. Mr. Edwd, Monson, jun., architect, The Vale, 


Acton, W. :— 


G. Hooper, Acton (accepted) ......... £1,435 0 0 





COLCHESTER.—For additions and alterations to the 
West Bergholt Brewery, Colchester, for Messrs. Daniell & 
Sons’ Breweries, Limited, according to the drawings and 
Specifications and under the superintendence of Messrs, 
Scamell & Colyer, 18, Gt. George-street, Westminster, 
S.W. Quantities by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Sons, 119, 


London-wall, E.C, :— 
Contract No. 1.—Building.’ 


Stables, Building, 
8. E. Nightingale, London vevvee 1,097... £6,985 


Jas, Morter, London ............... 1,070 ... 6,655 
G. Dobson, Colchester ......... - 1,016 .,. 6,440 
F. Dupont, Colchester... 980 ... 6,375 
A Diss, Colchester............... 960 ... 6,300 


Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury ... 895 |. 5,649 


Contract No, 2.—Ironwork. 
Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on- 
rent 








Contract No. 3.— Boilers. 


Davey, Paxman & Co., Colchester .,, £709 10 


Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on- 
SO ‘seninsiiiatiiiaedeninaeceaan piepescsquenes 595 


Contract No, 4.—Millwrights’ Work. 








R. Moreland & Son, London............ , 0 

eorge Waller & Co., London... 2.800 0 
Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on- 

i le LEE or ON 2,395 0 
Pontifex & Wood, London...” 2, 0 
Wilson & Co., Frome .......00 7" 2,217 0 

Contract No. 5.—Copper Pipes, &c. 

C. Pontifex, London le a 3,075 0 

hears & Sons, London..." 509 0 
Wilson & Co., Frome ..... 7" 1,970 0 
Bennett & Son, London.................. 1,960 0 
8. Briggs & Co., Burton-on-Trent ... 1,630 0 
Pontifex & Wood, London ........... 1,449 0 

Contract No. 6.—Backwork. 

Bennett & Son, London... £495 0 
Wilson & Co., Frome..................... 417 0 

.,, Contract No. 7,—Slate Mason, 
Stirling & Co., London ..,.... edineccticees £712 0 
Braby & Co., London...” biipehbosed we. 680 0 
Ashton & Green, London ...........” 592 0 

Contract No, 8,—R rigerators, 
Lawrence & Co, ...... wit sannene £338 0 


cnt ee 
« NISKILLEN.—For Devenish Church, Enniskillen, 


» Thomas Drew, R.H.A,, architect, Dublin :— 


; Stone. , 
Dizon & Co., Belfast tone x Stone 


John McNally. Cookstown 2,170 0 0 


2 
Follen Bros,, Portadown... 9167 00 °° 2,300 
ames Harvey, Enniskillen 2119 ise 1,799 














— 





























FELIXSTOWE. 
residences at Felix 
hold Land Socie 
architects, Thoro 
iii soeeeee £1,670 0 
peiitieaioiiiaias 1,490 0 














fo) 
Oo 








FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For 
for the Marine Land Compan 
tect, 99, Gresham-street, E.C. :— 

Gillingham & Co. (accepted) 





ooo sco 


GUILDFORD,—For building stone wall to 
- Homer, architect, 99, Gresham-street, 


£1,407 1 6 











HOUNSLOW.—For alterations to 
Edwd, Monson, jun 


eooooo 


Vale, Acton, W. : 
- Danels, Hounslow (accepted) 








oo 


ooo 


















































LONDON.—For the erection 
present buildings at rear 
alderara, Mr. C. W. Pitt 
Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland . 





. 519 
» 615 


lloway (accepted) ,,... 


—For the erection of St. Andrew’s 
shment, Droitwich, for Mr. 
Mr, John Robert N ichols, 


—For five pairs of semi-detached villa 
stowe, for the Ipswich and Suffolk Free. 


Limited. Messrs, Corder & Brown, 


2 


laying of drainsin es 
E. C. Homer, archi- 


£291 18 0O 
Stone Hill 


Cromwell House, 
2. architect, The 


£356 0 0 


IPSWICH.—For a row of thirteen cotta 
street, Ipswich, for the Ipswich and Suffolk 
Society, Limited. Messrs, 
Thoro’fare, Ipswich :— 
Geo. Grimwood & Son 


ef factory and 

of 40, Eden-grove, for 

, architect, Clapton :— 
£554 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 





John Corbett, 
architect, Birming- 


SSSSSSONSOSOOOOOCOOOC.S 
ih dil 1-1 1-1-1 -1 4-9-9 


School, for the School Boar for London. 
Bailey, architect :— 


oooocoeco 
oooooco 


es, in Croft- 
reehold Land 
Corder & Brown, architects, 


eSooooceco 
eSoocococsece 











LINCOLN.— For erecting orchestra, platform, and 
gallery for Musical Festival, to be held in Lincoln 
Cathedral on June 19th. The Right Worshipful the 
es Mr. Wm. Watkins, architect, Lincoln :— 





ok, Nella Eat Kon £155 10 0 
Otter & Broughton ........................ 154 0 O 
ST iehiatiintaniniitintenshemadmeei 2 109 0 0 
by >. _, SeROeRr atta eamee 101 0 O 
J. M. Harrison (accepted) ............... 909 0 0 








LONDON.—For the erection of Y yer on lots 13 and 
. Seckham Witheri 


Kennard Bros, ................... Senieienaiia £4,700 0 0 
Oldrey & Son. ..................... andenes 4,235 0 0 

NS ahi pethenes 4,173 0 0 
Kirk & Randall... 4,140 0 O 
BOI esccccncscsseunnensec. 4,149 0 0 
Woodward .............0000..... iesenseendens 4,060 0 0 
cane Nt nk anata 4,050 0 0 
Lascelles & Co..........eccesesccc . 3,985 0 0 

atman & Fotheringham .......... 3,873 0 0 


a Sa 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No, 76, 


yongridge-road, South Kensington, for Mrs. Fulton, Mr, 
William Hunt, architect, 5, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, F.8.I. :— 
W. H. Smith, Walham-green ...... £4,650 0 0 
¥, Marks, Edgware-road ........” 4,100 0 0 
J. Freeman, Shirland-road, W. ..... - 4,100 0 0 
Higgs & Hill, Lambeth .... ...... 3,994 0 0 
J. Clemence, J ohn-street, Adelphi... 3,885 0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Belvedere-road 3.750 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth 3,690 0 0 
Wall Bros , Kentish Town .,,..... se. 3,678 O OC 
Grover & Son, New North-road 3,498 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham , Theobald’s- 
PNP sath aci hile 3,499 0 0 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford ............ 3,378 0 0 
W. L. Kellaway, Pentonville sotseevee 3,290 0 OC 
C. Dearing & Son, Islington............ 3,247 0 0 
Stimpson « Co., Brompt.n-road...... 3,230 0 0 
Green & Lee, Hackney .............00«. 3,229 0 0 
John Allen «& Son, Kilburn ............ 3,221 0 0 
Chas. Wall, Chelsea .............. 3,139 0 0 























LONDON.—For the erection of additional hos ital 


Stabling for Messrs, Carter, Paterson, & Co., Limited, at 
their depot, Church-street, Stoke Newington, under the 


superintendence of Mr. William Eve, 10, Union-court, Old 
Broad-street, E.C, :-— 


Adamson & Son........ dediianisenetnesitiiteaees £2,339 0 0 
Chessum & 80n...........cc00s 0 2,327 0 0 

WOVEND «<cmsacnanevossoseenteedincopesnntusoceces 2,311 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop .................. 2,293 0 0 
ST iaissheseusscnsabuianeiameaseniee » 2,121 0 0 
Barman & Son .................... 2,195 0 O 
Se  alallalRtaet 2,094 6 O 
5 lla 2,087 0 0 
I OI siiiecetatee sentence 2,079 0 0 

a ll abet 996 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood... 1,989 0 0 
Johnson, St. Ann’s Wharf, Lime- 

house (accepted) .......000.00........ 1,987 0 0 


LONDON.—For structural and other alterations and 
repairs to:the premises, Nos. 6 and 7, Adelphi-terrace, 

.C., for the committee of the Savage Club. Mr. Walter 
J. Ebbetts, architect, Savoy House, 115, Strand, W.C. 
Quantities by Mr. T. E. Mundy, 12, Buckingham-street, 








Strand, 
EMail vee £2,013 0 O 
IO concen 1,690 0 0 
W., Johnson ...... lecqneequecsestonstcsccseas 1,580 0 0 
FT. Chomemed ....02.0c00s-cecceeeececcs.. 1,565 0 0 
W. D. Way (accepted) .................. 1,516 0 0 
LONDON.—For the enlar ement of Hawley Crescent 
School, for the School Board for London. Mr, T, J. 
Bailey, architect :-— 
arteris, delptnstinthieccesiécisss £2,441 0 0 
OE iccesrinsdhcstenteninansedandais, cas, 2,425 9 0 
I deneeindiaanees 2,180 0 0 
ED" hccinttitiniruntnal cere 2,175 0 0 
CONE nesuncesotertetinmiecsscnannetansinencies. 2,130 0 0 
J. O. Richardson .................... sooevee 1,943 0 O 


—_e—-_ 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of Dalgleish-street 
Mr, 


Ze Oe 




















ce hag, ae £2,863 0 0 
i | ras scvsreeree 2,798 O OC 
Charteris..... euenrecsutevenreces 2,646 0 0 
J. O. Richardson .,,....44..6s00000........, 2,524 0 0 

OD: cia , pommena 2,493 0 0 

<annvaiiteienaiesnedienmatinneeesuns ose, 


LONDON.—For the erection of a house in Redington. 
road, Hampstead for Mrs. Geddes, Messrs, Mackmurdo 
& Horne, ppetccts, Southampton.street, Strand :— 


Albert Monk, Edmonton (accepted) £1,150 0 9 


[No competition, ] 


_ a 








LONDON.—For the enlargement of Queen’s Head-street 
School, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, 








architect :— 
oe a ae £2,109 0 0 
Lawrence ° 1,993 0 0 
, ___ (OER Conan 1,970 0 9 
I icicsccccsvccdenseam sedessenee oo 1,967 0 0 
J. O. Richardson ..,.............seesese0s.,., 1,919 0 0 








LONDON .—For additions and alterations to the ** Blue 
Anchor’’ tavern and house adjoining, being Nos, 92 and 
93, Niagara-street, Westminster. Mr. John Cox Dear, 
architect, 159, Southampton-row, Russell-square, Quanti- 
ties by M 












































r. John Leaning, 11, Poultry, E.C, :— 
Burman & Sons ....00......ceeeeeeee sess, £1,589 0 0 
EMO BOO ccccccsisiccdiscecésoeccecess. 1,528 0 0 
Tyerman ...... ; epbccanenebiddeccccoces 1,478 0 0 
Drow & Cadman ......0.......ccccccccesess 1,414 0 0 
NEE GR Rs te ‘ 0 0 
TING icennschadiemintetnoniiieed inne 1,398 0 0 
RN ctnsnsetinsttihinsalsandenaithitee se 1,395 0 0 
Beale ... denesqenodnncsnttbtcscces eee 1,324 0 0 

Pewterer’s Work. 
Souths ........cc0. ‘ eccscncccees £103 0 0 
John Warne ...... scecescoscocees 97 0 0 
Helling ,,,, eneeninenteiitntinteneinnins 85 0 0 
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sesame 








—————— 


LONDON.—For repairs and decorations, &., to the 
Cyprus Restaurant, Cheapside, E C., for Mr. Wm. Kirk- 
mH Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester-house, 








Stimpson & Co, ..... pespanetpocssounenetiitil £2°6 0 O 
J. Mansbridge ...... a sunnctitihivasiil 182 0 0 
TaN  sobespensecnepccescsonncoineenetant 180 0 0 
Ni ee sasianigtanasetaneeiectennenmnat 177 0 O 
2 Re a eee 172 0 O 
SS Dae 165 0 0 
TTS 
OT. 139 0 O 
G. Shaw (accepted) ...... . .......cecsceee 12410 0 
LONDON.—For fitting-up the basements of premises, 
No, 137, Cheapside, and No. 45, Gutter-lane, E.C,, as a 


Restaurant for the London and Provincial Drapery Erx- 
change, Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester-house, 
J. Mansbridge, for bar-fittings ......... £232 5 0 
Accepted. 
Hailey & Co., for range, grill, and hot- 


water work (accepted) £130 0 6 





LONDON.—For the erection of new beer store and 
- pulling down end re-building first portion of present 
eer stores at the ‘‘Stockwell’’ Brewery, Stockwell, 


S.W., for Mr. C. Hammerton. Mr. Stanley Parker, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
A. B. Total. 
Maxwell Bros ............ £890 ... £678 ... £1,568 
Prestige & Co. ............ 885 ... 607 ... 1,492 
Bishop (accepted) ...... 765 575 1,340 
A. New store. 


B, First Contract for re-building old stores. 





LONDON.—For sundry patie. and repsirs at the 
Hammersmith Wesleyan Chapel. r. Chas. Bell, archi- 
tect, 3, Salter’s Hall-court, Cannon-street, oe :— 


EE ee 584 0 0! 
i aE EE itticaakeadnil 499 0 0O 
EEE ALLELE LALLA: GOK 377 0 O 
Thos. Wontner Smith & Son ........... 399 0 O 
SL it BB ARG 289 0 0! 


LONDON.—For alt+rations, &c., at the * Brighton” 
ublic-house, High-street, Camden Town. Mr, G, Jd. 
Thorpe architect :— 


Anley innsiee 6 gebaabtenndegdattinaineesanciochoesi £968 0 0 
RE rR AE ere EE EE ih 975 0 9 
SR aS at CECE A a ps f° 927 0 0 
Sa SS EL ee 89s 0 0 
nS rt 894 0 0 





LONDON.-—For rebuilding existing dairy and stables 
at No, 1 Bulstrode-mews, Marylebone-lane, W., for Mr. 
Wm. Edwards. Mr. W. Campbell Jones, architect, 32, 
Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


TED, enn ch eqsannsostaetanenbasoonennneoensniil £1,269 0 0 
BM eMeway WF0B....000 cr ccccccccccccsecccccce 4Agsld @8 O 
PEED  corsccsborgncccesnosenrncdbbbe pecces 1,139 0 0 
ig AE TEOEID cocsesseoscseetscoenthioess 1,087 0 0 
i: Me Ee, SNEED - ccancacnnddededésoccstbanscoes 1,059 0 O 
Woodman (accepted) ..................... 1,049 0 0 





LON DON.-— For alterations and new shop-fronts to 475, 
477, and 479, Hackney-road, for Mr. H. W. Lee. Mr. G. 
Chuter, architect :— 


FEE = Lf 
Ee 330 0 O 
Thomerson & Son 277 0 O 





PENGE.—For the erection of cottages at Penge. Mr. 
G, Hubbard, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Twenty-five Twenty-one 


Cottages. only. 
Holliday & Greenwood ...... a £5,071 
Sf aS j,i _—_ 4,924 
UTED B BOMB  coccccccccccccccce sa 4,723 
SIIIED Siidet accneesincngustiobeus  , yserrme 4,534 
J. O, Richardson............... 5,110 4,307 





SOUTHAMPTON. — For additions to Manchester 
House, for Messrs Edwin Jones & Co., Limited. Mr. 
William Barrough Hill, F.8.1., architect, Southampton :— 

Messrs. Joseph Bull, 80ns, & Co., 
Limited, Southampton, accepted. £13,245 0 0 





_ PTO N, ie ene two houses at Upton-park, for 
r. Fennings. r. J. F. Wesley, architect, 276 » 
ford-road, Forest Gate :— ” ‘ aeons 





&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
spk et A 
by Friday Bioutay post, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prazcr from the Office to residente 
in any part of the ted dom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To all of Ameri New 
Zealand, 236s. per annum. To gg Dy 
ann payable to DOUGLAS FO 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherin , 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address,**THs BurtpER, Lonpor,.” 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (abeut fifty words) or under .............. 4s, 6d. 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under)........ 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the front 
Page by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

——_—_—_—_—;—_a"_=-, MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 

The Publisher eannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 

strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
“ree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 





read 


Now x 
READING CASES, - WINEPENCE EACH. 


post (carefully packed), 1s. 


HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes_,, 8. 8d. p 
Walnut Dadoes ,, 1s. 11d, “ 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7. 10s. a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 18s. a square. 
Solid 3-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
and polished, from £5 a square. 
Osk Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot. super. 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
sccording to sketches. 














Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, 
Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to 

the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster. Painting, Plain or Decorative, Wrought-Iron 








ee) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. D. W.—H. H. (cannot say till we have consulted lithogra er) 
—G. A. R. (we cannot think that copying from So te of 
foliage, &c., is the way to learn wood-carving).—C, E. D.—w, p 
(shall have attention).—M. T. W. (thanks; very satisfactory). — 
H. 8. (letter should bave been sent earlier ; must be deferred to next 
week now).—J. & M. C. (we cannot print letters of that kind: they 
are really advertisements).—W. & O. (Ditto. The paragraph is 
nothing but an advertisement of the firm concerned, made out by 
themselves).—W. G. (one list omitted as being too small).—yv, J. G 
(below our mark).—W. H. H., Rotherham (6, Westminster-chambers. 
London, 8.W.).—H. A. (too late).—F. C. (too late), . 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompani 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 
NotE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, , of course, with the authors. 

We camnot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
ad to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 














BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ‘| FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap Orricres: Bata. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 
The stone from these quarries 








ne 


is known as the “ Weather 

THE CHELYNCH mn RR and . of J very 

crys e na . 

STONE. ivahtedie one "a the mast 
durable stones in England. 

THE ceaeestie tito ten 

BRAMBLEDITOH nature asthe Chelack Sane, 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr. 





HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





For York and other Stones, in Steps, 
Landings, Copings, Window-cills, &. &c. Also 
Glazed Bricks and Drain pipes. The SITY 
STONE DEPOT, L. & N. W. Ry.. Worship- 
street, E.C. For prices apply to Juhn Hampson 
at above, or to head offices, Bank Chambers, 
Tooley-street, S.E. Sole London agent for Ed. 
Brooke & Sons, Glazed Brick Manufacturers, 
Huddersfield. [ Apvr. 


————————— 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV?. 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


22, Martin’s-lane, 








Garwood.,......... £782 0 0 
SE La REED 757 0 0 
EE 715 0 0 
SE cinindatncendensnatiatitentenitiinianmemmesneins 660 0 0 
Th aciciecininiiaintinaatiitiearaniceenteead ee 648 0 0 
I ne 585 10 0 


Work. Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior 
Work, 


Cannon-street, E.C. [ADv?. 


—, 





HOBBS 





& CQO, LIMITED, 


, FAY 





I, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


For all Purposes. 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, 


N. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE @ Co’ 22, MARTINS LANZ,CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C. 
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ST. CLARE'S (R.C.) CHURCH, SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL.—Mr. Lzonarp STokEs, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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DETAILS, STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY MR. WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 
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